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CHAPTER I. 



PRINCESS EVE. 



ALLONS, Hector! Come here! Apporte! 
Quickly, don't you hear? You naughty 
dog, how long must I wait ? " Thus the voice of 
a little girl called to her playmate, a beautiful, 
large Newfoundland dog, that now came running 
across the lawn, holding a large ball between his 
teeth, and lay down at the feet of his little mis- 
tress. He lifted his beautiful head, expecting 
the little one to take the ball from him. But the 
girl, grasping his shaggy coat with both her little 
hands, pulled and shook him angrily. 

" Is this obedience, you rogue? Will you 
throw the ball away three times before you bring 

it ? Wait, wait, I will tell Conrad ! " 
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The dog whined and hung his head, and, as 
if begging pardon, licked the .white fingers of 
the little girl, who had taken the ball out of his 
mouth. Then thq, child threw the ball far away, 
across the lawn, and lit her command: "Now, 
quickly, Hector, apporte ! " the dog flew like an 
arrow after the ball, which he now, thinking of 
the scolding he had received, dutifiilly brought 
to his mistress. Thus they played a long time. 
It was a beautiful picture, — the slender figure of 
the little girl racing with the large, black dog to 
catch the flying ball; the child's short Scotch 
dress fluttering in the breeze, and her long golden 
curls flying in disorder around her flushed face. 
The wild chase went through bushes and hedges, 
until, at last, the ball was caught in the thick 
branches of an apple tree. All the shaking did 
no good, the ball stuck fast. The little girl 
looked up longingly ; Hector did likewise, laying 
his paws against the trunk of the tree, and bark- 
ing, he beat the sand of thp pathway with his 
tail. It was all in vain, the ball refused to come 
down. The child formed a hasty resolution. She 
quickly climbed the slanting trunk of the tree, 
swung herself into the branch above, and Rhook 
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down the obstinate ball. Hector barked with 
joy, and ran away with it in his mouth. The 
little one, however, attempted the descent some- 
what frightened ; it was more difficult than the 
climbing had been, and she was naturally timid 
in the face of danger. 

" Eve ! Eve ! where are you?" a voice called 
from the garden. 

"Here, I am coming," the child answered, 
fretfully ; she did not like the unseasonable inter- 
ruption. But she had to come down, and so she 
quickly jumped and reached the ground in safety, 
leaving in the tree a piece of her thin woollen 
dress which a broken limb had torn. The child 
looked somewhat frightened at her torn skirt; 
then laughed aloud, and taking a long switch, 
which lay upon the ground, she brought the piece 
of her dress down with it. " That is nice ; now 
I need never put that ugiy, old dress on again 1 " 
she said delighted, and waved the switch like a 
flag. " Papa will be angry at first ; but I know 
I shall have my own way." And swinging the 
flag over her head, she ran toward the little house 
which was surrounded by the garden in which 
she had played. 
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A small, pale man stood at the open door, 
he held his slim white hand to his eyes to protect 
them from the blinding light, and looked search- 
ingly into the garden. As he saw the sprightly, 
girlish figure dancing toward him, his pale face 
flushed, and stepping forward he held out his 
arms to the child. 

"Where has my gay bird been so long, to- 
day?" he said, smilingly, threatening with his 
finger. " Are you not at all hungry ? " 

44 Oh, papa, just see how I look!" cried the 
little girl, laughing and swinging her torn skirt. 
44 Just like a poor little beggar girl." 

* 4 But, child, how could you tear your pretty 
dress in that way?" said the father, looking 
reproachfully at his frivolous child. 

44 Oh, papa, it was not I, that apple tree there 
did it, it has such sharp limbs ! " cried the child, 
eagerly. 44 But now I can give the dress to poor 
Pauline, she needs one badly ; can't I, papa?" 

44 You need it yourself, my dear Eve, we 
cannot yet give it away; you must have it 
mended," replied the pale man, gently. 

The daughter looked very angry, and turn- 
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ing away said : " I don't want to wear that ugly 
dress again, and I am glad it is torn." 

" Go in to Dora, now, child, and get your 
dress changed," said the father, tenderly, and he 
smoothed the long blond curls from her face. 
" The soup is on the table, we shall have your 
favorite dish to-day, therefore hurry, before it 
gets cold." 

Eve sprang up the steps, and hurrying 
through the sitting-room, disappeared behind 
the door of the next room. A stout old woman 
sat here sewing, and as the little girl entered 
hurriedly, she lifted up her white, wrinkled 
face, and took her large spectacles from her 
hooked nose. 

"Here comes my darling!" she said affec- 
tionately, and nodded to Eve. " But," she cried, 
getting up and taking Eve's hands, " what has 
happened to my little Princess? who hurt you, 
that you look so angry ? " 

" I don't want to wear that old dress again, 
Dora, and I won't have it mended at all ! " cried 
Eve, stamping her foot. " I am no beggar girl ! " 

" A beggar girl I My little Princess a beg- 
gar girl I " said Dora, clasping her stout, large 
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hands in astonishment. "Oh, God forbid! my 
darling. What do you say? Who desires you 
to wear old dresses ? " 

"Papa desires it, but I won't do it!" an- 
swered the child, insolently, and threw the torn 
dress, which she had hastily taken off, into a cor- 
ner. "There! I will never touch you again!" 

" But do not be so passionate, my angel,*' 
said # Dora, consolingly. "You have torn the 
poor dress shockingly ! surely this is quite ruined, 
we must get another. I think we will give it 
away. Now put on a pleasant face again, such a 
frown is not becoming to my little Princess." 

" But papa wants me to wear that dress again, 
Dora," said Eve less angrily. " Papa is always 
so ugly to me." 

" Do not say that, my child, he is not ugly 
toward you, sometimes, he must be a little more 
strict with you than I am," answered Dora. 
" Just be quiet, papa does not understand that. 
I will see that you have another dress, for little 
Princess Eve need not wear old patched dresses ; 
you are perfectly right, my darling. There now, 
come to dinner and look pleasant, or the soup 
will not taste good to poor papa." 
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Eve's father waited patiently for her in the 
dining-room, and as she appeared with Dora, he 
looked at his pretty child with inexpressible fond- 
ness, as if wishing to excuse himself for the 
vexation he had caused her. Eve pulled him to 
the table saying: " Come, papa, I am hungry, 
Hector has tired me to death with his running. 
What kind of soup, Dora?" 

" Nice bouillon with rice, my sweet," answered 
the old woman, and handed Eve a plate. 

But she pushed the plate back and said : 
" Rice ! Pshaw, I won't eat that I Why did 
you not cook chocolate soup, Dora, as you prom- 
ised me yesterday ? " 

"At another time you shall have some, my 
little Princess ; to-day I could not make it," said 
Dora, excusing herself. '" Be good now and eat 
the nice gravy, it is strengthening. Is it not 
so, Professor?" 

^ Yes, yes, my little daughter. I pray you 
eat a few spoonfuls," said the father, placing 
the plate before Eve again. But she pushed her 
chair from the table, and pouting cried : " But I 
dont want any, papa ; it always makes me sick, 
why do you force me to eat it ? " 
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" I do not force you, my love ! " answered the 
Professor. " If you don't want it, leave it, and 
don't eat any soup." 

"Yes, yes, just leave the soup, child I" said 
Dora. " I will mix a glass of wine and water, 
which you like ; then the time won't seem long 
while we are eating. There, now, taste it, is it 
sweet enough, my little fish?" 

The little spoiled Princess sipped daintily of 
the carefully prepared drink, and as it tasted 
good to her, she looked more pleased. But 
when after the soup, meat and vegetables were 
brought to the table, she looked angry again, and 
said poutingly : 4 ' Papa said you cooked my 
favorite dish, tonday, Dora ; but string beans are 
horrible, I don't like them at all, they taste like 
grass." 

" Just taste them, my little daughter, Dora 
has cooked them deliciously. I know you will 
like them," answered the Professor, gently. • 

Eve stirred the portion on her plate without 
tasting, and said crying: "And boiled meat, 
too, not even roast. I cannot bear it." 

"But we cannot eat roast every day, my 
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child," the Professor said, mildly. "And you 
know that I like this dish very much." 

But now Dora returned with a small bowl 
which she placed before Eve, triumphantly. " I 
thought you would not like our dinner to-day, 
my darling," she said, smiling, "so I warmed 
the piece of roast that was left yesterday. Here, 
eat this, and a little of this stewed apple that 
is so healthy, my dear." 

Eve took these dainty dishes graciously, and 
while her father was satisfied with boiled meat 
and vegetables, she deliberately ate of the better 
dishes, as if it was all right that she should be 
better served than her father. Her good humor 
having returned, she chatted cheerfully, and was 
so amiable that her father and nurse were delight- 
ed with her. 

Dinner was over and Eve had wished her 
father a blessed meal, then she sat on his lap, 
and winding her arms around his neck, laid her 
blond head fondly on his shoulder. "Say! 
papa, I may give my torn dress to poor tailor's 
Pauline, may I not? you will give me a new 
one?" she said beseechingly, and looked with 
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her bright blue eyes into the fine face of the 
Professor. 

He smiled, and looked affectionately at his 
beautiful child, for whom an old torn dress did 
not seem fit. " You are a little goblin, Princess,'* 
he said, and gave her a slight, loving tap on her 
rosy cheeks. " Really, I ought to be strict and 
insist upon what I say, but this time you may 
have your own way; but it is surely the last 
time, you little witch." 

The eyes of the little Princess glistened mis- 
chievously and triumphantly; she well knew 
how little this threat signified. With great ten- 
derness, she thanked and kissed her weak, indul- 
gent father. " I will get a fine, soft, woollen, 
6ky-blue dress, like president's Gabrielle's, won't 
I, papa?" she said coaxingly, and papa nodded 
smilingly, for he thought how becoming such a 
dress must be to his blond little girl. 

Now she had her wish gratified, and full of joy 
she ran to old Dora, to tell her the good news. 

" Now play something for me, my daughter," 
said the Professor, as he made himself comfort- 
able in the corner of the sofa, and lit a cigar. 
" You know that is my best dessert. Mozart's 
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sonata that you practised yesterday, I like it 
very much. I have not heard you play for so 
long, do play it." 

The stubborn little girl, eleven years of age, 
whose little head seemed full of childish folly, 
sat down intelligently to the piano, and a wonder- 
ful light gleamed in her beautiful, bright eyes. 
The fine, slender hands touched the keys of the 
instrument with such ease and assurance, that no 
one would have imagined it the playing of a child. 
Her face flushed, and she was so absorbed in her 
playing, that she seemed unconscious of every- 
thing else. Her childish figure sat before the 
high instrument on a pile of large books, her 
small feet did not reach the pedal, or her little 
hands span a whole octave. Nevertheless she 
played the pieces correctly, and the expression 
was of a surprising finish. 

The Professor listened to his daughter's play- 
ing with his whole soul, and a flush of excitement 
spread over his pale face. He left the sofa and 
stood behind Eve's chair. As the child dropped 
her hands from the keys, and turned smiling to 

■ 

her father, he embraced her with perfect ecstasy, 
kissed her forehead, while tears stood in his eyes. 
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" You have played better to-day than for a long 
time, my little Princess I You make good prog- 
ress ; continue to practise industriously and you 
will succeed." 

" Uncle Director does not praise me near as 
much as you do, papa," said Eve, shaking back 
her curls. " He is always so horribly strict ; I sel- 
dom play well enough for him, therefore I must 
practise so much. Conrad says his papa is strict 
with him, too, and he plays the violin better than 
any one." 

"You should both be grateful to the good 
Director for that," the Professor said, smilingly. 
" The learning would amount to very little if 
Uncle Director should only praise. But, now my 
little daughter, I must go to work, and you must 
go to your lessons. God protect you, my darling 
child." And looking affectionately at Eve, he 
went into the next room. The child pouted as 
she looked after her papa, and muttered : " Les- 
sons ! always lessons ! I ought to go to Aunt 
Bach's to take a knitting lesson ; but knitting is 
too horrible. I will get my dolls." She ran 
away, and was soon seated among her dolls play- 
ing with them in the most childish manner ; talk- 
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ing to them as a wise mother, a little child, or a 

kind friend ; and one, who saw her for the first 

time, would not have believed her to be the gifted 

little artist that she really was. 

While our little Princess Eve is playing with 

her dolls, we will take a glimpse of the eleven 

years she has lived. We find ourselves in a 

quiet, dark room, in which a dear life has just 

parted from its loved ones. It is Eve's mother 

whom God has called to himself, who has left her 

poor husband in inconsolable sorrow, and her 

weak little child sadly orphaned. Professor Nor- 

mann could hardly outlive the shock he received 

by the death of his dear wife, and for a long 

time he was sad and gloomy, accepting no words 

of consolation. But from the first a faithful 

heart took loving care of his poor little babe. 

The nurse who had taken care of the mother, 

wh£n a child, was now an attentive foster-mother 

to poor Eve. She tried to replace the mother's 

love, and the weak child had to thank the good 

woman for being still alive. And so old Dora, 

as she was called at the house, was considered one 

of the family, and as Eve clung to her with great 

love, Dora was indispensable to the lonely, sad 

2 
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Professor ; and he left all to her concerning his 
child, himself and his household. Certainly the 
training which the old, uneducated Dora gave 
Eve was very defective, and her great love for 
the beautiful child made her so weak and foolish 
that she brought up a vain, stubborn little girl. 
The Professor was much too indulgent, and, as 
we saw, could not withstand the wishes of his 
child ; it was no wonder that Eve soon became 
the little tyrant of the household, whose every 
whim and wish was gratified ; and if at the.bot- 
tom of her heart she had not been good and kind, 
her father would have had great trouble on her 
account. 

Professor Normann was a steel-engraver, and 
known to be a first-class artist. All the attraction 
of his art seemed lost to him after the death of his 
dearly beloved wife, and he passed weeks and 
months in idle despair. At last, through the un- 
tiring care of a friend, music-director Bach, he 
was persuaded to take his etching needle and begin 
work again. Very soon the blessing of labor 
was verified and life seemed of new importance 
to the afflicted man. He began to take an inter- 
est in his poor little child, whom he had noticed 
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but little, and as he saw that she resembled her 
beautiful mother, his love for her increased. 
From day to day his affection for his dear child 
became greater, until all his thoughts and plans 
for the future were for her. 

The house of music-director Bach, which was 
quite near, became a second home for little Eve ; 
for this family took a friendly interest in the 
motherless child. The Director took still 
greater interest in her when he discovered her 
woflderful musical talent, and under his instruc- 
tion this talent was being daily developed. 

Among the children of Bach's household, his 
oldest son, Conrad, promised to become a great 
musical artist. He could play the violin in a 
wonderful manner. It was a great pleasure to 
hear the two talented children, Eve and Conrad, 
play together, and one would suppose a great 
friendship existed between the little musicians. 
But the time they practised was the only time 
they agreed. With the last notes their harmony 
ceased. Conrad was a somewhat curt, earnest 
boy, who disliked all demonstration and indul- 
gence. He thought it a benefit to the vain and 
spoilt Eve constantly to find fault with her, as he 
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declared no one else ever did. It was quite natural 
that our little Princess, to whom every one' paid 
homage, found no pleasure in the society of so 
disagreeable a companion. Uncle and Aunt Bach, 
as Eve called her father's friends, found fault with 
her also ; but that was uncle and aunt, they had 
the right ; but she would take nothing from Con- 
rad. Besides Conrad there were a number of 
other children in Bach's house whose acquaint- 
ance we shall soon make. They all dearly loved 
Eve, whose fits of ill-temper and stubborrfhess 
did not interfere with these good companions. 

Bach's children were no remarkable beauties, 
mostly tough, with dark complexions and black 
hair, like their parents. Little Eve with her fine 
face and beautiful, long blond curls which hung 
to her waist, looked strange among her little 
playmates, and the name of " Little Princess," 
which they gave her, seemed quite natural. She 
appeared like a noble little princess among the 
plain Bach sisters, and involuntarily they allowed 
her privileges, as if she were something better 
than themselves. 



CHAPTER H. 

THE BACH FAMILY. 

I wonder why Eve did not come to her lesson 
to-day ," said Henrietta, Director Bach's old- 
est daughter, as she sat next to her mother at the 
sewing-table hemming a cloth. Her sister Hed- 
wig, who was two years younger, could only an- 
swer her with a deep-drawn sigh ; she was knitting 
the toe of a stocking, and the many needles with 
the few last stitches, puzzled her terribly. She 
envied the fortunate Eve, who played hookey (as 
the boys said) from her knitting lesson. It was 
impossible for her to do so. Mamma was too 
strict, and now for the first time, she had to finish 
her stocking. Henrietta had always done this 
for her, but mamma said she must learn to do it 
herself. Those horrible long needles ! how they 
flew against each other, and how the lost stitches 

would disappear ; it was very perplexing. Lucky 
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Eve need never do that. Her mamma or Dora 
always knit the heels and toes for her ; she was 
to be envied. But see, "Patience brings its 
own reward ;" all at once the needles seemed to 
become sensible, and happy Hedwig finished one 
needle after another and drew the thread through 
the last stitch. " Finished ! " she cried, jumping 
up from the chair, waving her stocking trium- 
phantly, like a flag. 

Her mamma examined her work, well satisfied, 
praised her little daughter, and the lesson was 
over for to-day. It was necessary that mamma 
should devote her attention to the younger chil- 
dren, for they were making a great noise in the 
next room. 

" Mamma, Anton always takes away my little 
wagon and puts his ugly blocks in it," cried 
little Marie, weeping and pointing to her little 
brother, who kept on loading the wagon. 

" I told her I wanted to take the blocks to the 
lot where I am going to build a house for her 
dolls," he said angrily. " Blocks are always 
hauled, did you ever see a mason carry them to 
the lot, mamma? But one can't play with such 
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silly girls, they don't understand anything about 
it." 

"But my dolls must ride too!" cried the 
little one, snatching the blocks. Anton pulled 
the wagon from her, and they quarrelled until the 
mother commanded Anton to take the blocks to 
the lot, and then to call for the lady dolls, as a 
young man should. 

A noise was heard from the other side of the 
room. Karl and Lisette, the next oldest, were 
playing with swimming animals, which they 
were drawing around the bowl with a magnet. 
They were enjoying themselves paddling the 
water with their little chubby hands, and wetting 
each other's faces, at the same time jabbering 
wonderfully. Neither of them could speak 
plainly, and they invented the mpst ridiculous 
words and names, which they continually repeat- 
ed. Thus they stood opposite each other and as 
Karl paddled the water, he said: "You are an 
'unkey !" 

Then Lisette, splashing, answered, " And you 
an elewound ! " and « « 'unkey ! " " elewound I " they 
repeated, each trying to excel the other in 
screaming and splashing the water. 
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Now mamma came and found the silly little 
children dripping wet, standing opposite one an- 
other like two fighting cocks. They looked so 
comical that Mrs. Bach could hardly keep from 
laughing, to scold the naughty little ones. Hed- 
wig was told to put on the children's night-gowns, 
as punishment for playing in the water, which 
was strictly forbidden, and the two rosy sinners 
went to their bedroom looking very much asham- 
ed, — where they found a stout little fellow crow- 
ing in his cradle as he tried to catch one of his 
fat legs, which he was playfully holding up. 

" Mamma, come here ; Walter is awake," cried 
Hedwig, as other duties prevented her taking 
further care of him. Mamma came, and stoop- 
ing over, she laughingly held out her arms to her 
youngest. The baby tried to raise himself, but 
his stout little body continually fell back on his 
pillow, until mamma took pity on him. Taking 
him on her arms she kissed him tenderly and 
danced him around the room in his little shirt. 
Eve entered. Walter was delighted to see her, 
and wanted to go to her. " You are just in 
time, Eve, take the little rogue a few minutes," 
said Mrs. Bach. Eve took the darling and play- 
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fully twined her long curls around his neck, while 
Mrs. Bach arranged the baby's clothes. 

"But why is this?" cried Eve, astonished. 
" Karl and Lisette in their night-gowns? and I 
wanted to take them to see my white rabbits and 
the cute little ones. What is the matter? are 
you sick, children ? " Lisette sobbed and cried. 
Karl looked very sad. 

. " They were very naughty, dear Eve," Mrs. 
Bach answered seriously. "Just look, their 
clothes are all wet, and until they are dry, they 
must run about in their night-gowns for punish- 
ment." 

" Let me plead for them, to-day, aunt Bach," 
said Eve. " They will surely never do it again, 
will you? Come, beg mamma's pardon, maybe 
she will permit you to put on other dresses." 

The children came sadly, and while Lisette hid 
her face in mamma's dress, Karl stammered 
a few indistinct words of apology. Mamma 
shook Her head and said : " Not so quickly, you 
may hang the clothes where the sun will dry 
them, but you may not put on others. The rab- 
bits will not run away, and my children must 
learn to be obedient." 
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Eve sympathized with the children, as she 
thought Aunt Bach entirely too strict. She knew 
it would do no good to say more, so she played 
with Walter who pulled her curls playfully. But 
she was glad that she was not Aunt Bach's daugh- 
ter, as she thought it terrible to be kept so strict. 
Her aunt often reprimanded her, also, but never 
so severely. Her papa nor Dora ever scolded or 
punished her, which was much better. 

" Pray come to coffee, I have poured it 
already," said Henrietta, looking into the room. 
" The milk is ready for the little ones. You will 
stay and drink with us to-day, little Princess ?" 

" I will come directly, Eve, you go and take 
the children," said Mrs. Bach, dressing little 
Walter ; and Eve went into the dining-room with 
Karl and Lisette. Anton and Mary were seated 
with their cups, at a large table in the centre of 
the room, and were amusing themselves marking 
figures on the table with the spilt milk. Anton 
kicked with his feet until he hnrt Marie, who be- 
gan to cry again. 

" Do behave, both of you I " cried Henrietta, 
as she wiped the table, and then gave the children 
their rolls. She pinned the little ones' napkins, 
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and broke their rolls in small pieces for them. 

Eve watched her silently, then said: "You 
are like a perfect little mother, you do everything 
yourself." 

"Why should not I?" answered Henrietta, 
laughing. " That is quite natural, as I am the 
eldest." 

" I think it horrible when girls never help 
themselves, and always want to be waited upon," 
said Conrad looking at Eve, who was bringing a 
chair for Hedwig and handed Henrietta her cup 
and roll. 

" You do not understand anything about it, 
Conrad," Henrietta answered quickly, for she 
knew what her gallant brother meant. 

" Don't you think I know that you mean me ? " 
said Eve,- turning her back to Conrad. " I will 
do just as I please, in spite of what you say." 

"Everybody knows that, it is nothing new," 
said Conrad, naughtily. 

" Let our little Princess be, you bad boy," 
cried Henrietta. " You are forever quarrelling. 
Why are you so mean to Eve ? " 

" Because I feel like it, and she is the same to 
me," said Conrad. " I am no girl servant, and 
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least of all, Eve's. I will not mind her any more 
than Hector does." 

" Indeed, sir, you are mistaken there ! " cried 
Eve, triumphantly. " Hector obeys me splen- 
didly, and brings the ball to me as well as to 
you." 

Conrad's face turned red, and shrugging his 
shoulders said : " I must see that before I believe 
it." 

" That you can, whenever you desire," said 
Eve, satirically. Mrs. Bach just then came in, 
and Eve asked her if Marie and Anton might go 
with her to see how Hector would obey her. 

Instead of answering Mrs. Bach said : " Have 
you finished your lessons for school, Anton?" 

" I have only one more page to write, mamma, 
and I can do that this evening, or to-morrow 
morning." • 

" No, first the work, and then the enjoyment," 
answered mamma. "And Marie has not writ- 
ten her letters to-day, she must do that before 
going." The children looked disappointed, but 
were not allowed to remonstrate, so they quietly 
drank their coffee. " Where were you to-day, 
Eve £ You did not come to your lesson," said 
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Mrs . Bach. * * Did you knit at home with Dora ? " 
Eve looked embarrassed. " Yes, Aunt Bach," 
she answered slowly, as she did not mind telling 
a little falsehood, but feared her strict aunt would 
scold, if she told her that she would rather play 
with her dolls than knit. 

" Well, the next time come to your lesson, my 
little daughter ; I do not like you to miss it," 
said Mrs. Bach, earnestly. Eve was very red in 
the face, but when she saw that Conrad was 
observing her, she drank her coffee to hide her 
embarrassment. But the coffee that tasted so 
good before, seemed very thin all at once, real 
children's coffee; at home it was much better, 
and the dry rolls were not good either. Dora 
always had cake ; surely the Bachs lived very plain. 
Still she was afraid to leave her coffee and roll as 
she would have done at home, for Conrad would 
laugh at her. She had no sugar in her cup either, 
how could it be good without sugar. She did 
not see any on the table so she said : " Will you 
give me some sugar, Henrietta?" 

" Sugar? in a moment, it is with our parents' 
coffee, we children never use any," said Henri- 
etta, and ran to get some for Eve, who was 
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astonished to hear that the children could drink 
the bitter coffee without sugar. She would 
rather not drink any. And no cream, only thin 
milk, she will surely not come to coffee again. 
As the little company had finished their coffee, 
Henrietta and Hedwig cleared the table; the 
younger ones played or studied, as the mother 
would not allow them to be idle. 

" One should always be doing something," she 
would say, " and if you cannot find work, take 
your knitting, or a dusting cloth, and dust; 
where there are so many children there are never 
too many stockings, but always too much dust.* 

But our little Princess did not like such 
remarks. She was always idle half the day, and 
she detested working about the house. Eve was 
delighted when Uncle Bach called her to her 
music-lesson, for she preferred playing the piano 
to anything. 

" Do you know," said Conrad, as Eve had 
left the room, "I believe, positively, Eve has 
told a lie ? " 

" A lie I " cried Hedwig and Henrietta at the 
same time, looking frightened, for a lie was some- 
thing terrible to these plain, honest children. 
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"I believe it positively I " said Conrad. 
" When mamma asked if she knitted with Dora, 
she said yes, but looked so red and embarrassed 
that you could see the guilt in her face." 

"Oh, you always know something against 
poor Eve," Henrietta answered ardently; "it is 
real mean of you to say such a thing, besides I 
don't know why you are always so ugly towards 
Eve, to-day you began a quarrel again without 
cause. She is such a pretty little girl whom we 
all love." 

" Pretty ! " cried Conrad, sarcastically. " You 
are both prettier than- that vain doll, and just 
because you all spoil her, I will do the contrary." 

" To-day you are only angry because she 
taught Hector your tricks," Hedwig said laugh- 
ing. "You always boasted that Hector would 
not obey any one but you, and now you are angry 
because he obeys little Princess, too." 

"Nonsense! I, angry?" cried Conrad, and 
moved away, for his face turned red again; 
" besides, my dog shall not obey her." 

"Your dog!" answered Henrietta. "I think 
Hector is Unole Normann's dog, and if he did let 
you have him, because the animal was devoted to 
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you, I think Eve has as much right to him ; but 
you begrudge her our love as well as that of a 
dumb animal, that's all." 

"Folly, silly child's prattle!" cried Conrad, 
and left the room ; the two sisters looked after 
him angrily. 

" Henrietta, do you really think that Eve told 
mamma a lie ? " Hedwig asked, anxiously. "I 
cannot believe it, it would be very wrong of her 
to do so." 

' * It is true that she is always afraid of mamma's 
scolding," answered Henrietta, thoughtfully. 

" But we have no cause to believe that of her. 
Mamma always says, we should think well of 
every one, if we have no reason for doing other- 
wise. So we won't think of naughty Conrad's 
remarks any more. Such boys are really proud 
when they can mistreat us girls," said Hedwig. 
" His friends, Max and August, are the same way, 
and one tries to excel the other. Papa said, too, 
that the boys are awful now-a-days, and surely 
they have a bad influence over Conrad, for he 
used to be quiet different." 

" Really he is only so unfriendly toward Eve," 
said Henrietta. " I believe the boys teased him 
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about her, because she is so nice, and they always 
play together. So he wants to show that he 
don't care for her, and makes poor Eve suffer for 
it. We must really tell mamma, it is getting too 
bad, and I find that little Princess does not come 
as often as formerly, perhaps on account of 
Conrad." 

"I think she goes to President Bulow's and 
Baron Euhstein's, oftener. Gabrielle and Julia 
are somewhat older than Eve and I, but they are 
in our class," answered Hedwig. "Eve says 
she is invited there often, and I find it quite 
natural that she is admired in the distinguished 
families, she looks so refined and pretty. But, 
Henrietta, do you know what is not nice of 
Eve ? It always seems to me as if she were 
ashamed of associating with us when she is 
with them, because we are not so distinguished." 

"Nonsense, Hedy, how can you think so?" 
said Henrietta. " Eve is surely not so proud. 
I would believe that of Julia and Gabrielle ; I 
do not like them at all." 

" Neither do I," answered Hedwig, " but on 
account of Eve I endure their haughtiness ; I 
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would rather play with other girls, and do not 
understand how Eve can like them." 

Now mamma called the sisters, and their con- 
versation which had lasted long enough, and was 
earnest enough for two little girls, was inter- 
rupted. 



CHAPTER m. 

AT THE TAILOR'S. 

BACK of the small house in which Professor 
Normann lived, above stables and wood-shed, 
there was an extremely modest dwelling. Here 
lived the poor tailor, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, a boy of sixteen, and a girl of fourteen years 
of age. Henry was a bright young man, who 
earned a living by running errands, and assisting 
in a printing-office, and who pasted advertise- 
ments on the walls and bulletin boards. • 

The girl was small, deformed and very deli- 
cate, still she had to work, for the father could 
not earn enough to support the family. There- 
fore Pauline carried newspapers to the houses, 
morning and evening, and worked at home bind- 
ing ladies' shoes and slippers with ribbon, and 

trimming them with rosettes and buckles. 

35 
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It was toward evening, a light step was heard 
tripping up. the old stairs, and then Eve's curly 
head peeped into the room. Master Sperber sat 
on his table sewing, his spectacles on his pointed 
nose, endeavoring to make use of the last hours 
of daylight. His wife was working in the 
kitchen. Pauline was fastening the last rosette 
to a pair of pink satin gaiters, which she had 
trimmed quite artistically. 

" Good evening, Mr. Sperber, may I come 
in?" said. Eve. entering. 

" Just see, just see, Miss Eve ! " said the tailor, 
with the greatest politeness, and with one jump 
was off his table. " Pray walk in. What gives 
me the honor?" saying which he took off his 
cap, and made so low a bow to the little girl that 
she laughed out loud. 

" Do not be disturbed, Mr. Sperber," she 
said, and looked mischievously at the boy's pants 
in which he had just put a good-sized patch, " or 
the young prince whose pants you are curing 
will get impatient. I come to see Pauline, to- 
day, with your permission." 

"Oh, pray be kind enough to be seated!" 
answered the tailor, with a most polite gesture, 
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as he swung himself on his table with one jump, 
to put a second patch on his little pants. 

Eve now turned to the bashful Pauline, who 
also rose, and with her dark eyes looked inquir- 
ingly at her fair guest. 

" I have brought you something to-day, Pau- 
line," said Eve, and placed a package in the girl's 
hands. " Try it on, I know it will fit you, for 
you are smaller than I, even if you are older." 

Pauline opened the bundle inquisitively. It 
contained the Scotch dress we know of. 

" This for me? but, Miss Eve, this is too nice 
for me!" cried Pauline, surprised, and her face 
flushed. " You could have worn it a long time 
yet." 

"Papa gave me a new one!" said Eve. 
" There is a new piece of the goods for mending. 
Mr. Sperber is such an artist in patching, he will 
make a beautiful dress out of the old one, in 
which you can dance, and I see you are sewing 
shoes to go with it." Admiringly Eve took one 
of the pink shoes in her hand. 

Pauline said laughing: "I, dancing, Miss 
Eve, and in those shoes ! that would be nice. 
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They are for President's Gabrielle. I think they 
are going to give a children's ball." 

" For Gabrielle I " cried Eve, astonished, and 
envy made her face flush. " But these are lovely 
gaiters I How pretty they must look dancing, 
and such beautiful rosettes, too ! " 

" I should think so!" said Pauline, proudly. 
" Miss Gabrielle will wear a pink dress with 
them; she brought me a sample, that I could 
match the trimming. She said they wear the 
shoes the same color as the dress now." 

"Then, I must get light blue gaiters for my 
new dress," said Eve. " And you will trim them 
just as pretty as these, won't you, Pauline?" 

"Certainly, Miss Eve, if possible, much 
nicer," said Pauline. ' " Howpretty you will look 
in such gaiters, surely much prettier than the 
President's Miss." 

Eve smiled and secretly peeped into the little 
looking-glass, which hung by the window. 

Suddenly a shrill voice near her cried: "You 
rogue I just wait, wait I much good 1 coock-o-ro- 
. coo I " 

Eve turned around frightened ; a starling that 
was sitting on the back of her chair had spoken 
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those words, and was now admiring her with his 
small, bright eyes, holding his head on one side. 
Eve laughed out loud, and Pauline and Mr. Sper- 
ber laughingly looked at the little talker. 

" Heinrich brought him home the other day, 
and taught him those tricks," said the tailor, 
threatening the bird with his yard-stick. 

" Will you be quiet, Monsieur, when we have 
such pretty company ? " 

But the starling croaked fiis "You rogue! 
wait, wait ! coock-o-ro-coo ! " boldly in the face of 
the little tailor, and to show all his tricks, he 
began barking like a dog, and mewing like a cat. 

Eve laughed heartily at the droll bird, but the 
first moment when it called her rogue, and 
warned her, she was more frightened than she 
liked to show; for she thought these words 
referred to her foolish vanity, in wishing for ele- 
gant, light-blue gaiters, because her wealthy 
friend had them. She hastily said good-by, not 
to hear the ugly warning again, but still she 
heard the croaking: "You rogue! wait, wait! 
miau, bow-wow, much good ! " with the polite 
compliments and remarks of the gallant tailor 
who escorted her. 
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When Eve was gone, Pauline said: " It is 
time for me to carry the papers about. I don't 
think Heinrich will be home early to-day, there- 
fore don't wait for us for supper." 
- " Yes, indeed, my Pauline, we will wait for 
you, or the potatoes won't taste good to us, even 
if we had roast instead of salt with them," said 
the little tailor, and looked affectionately at his 
poor crippled child. " You think so, too, 
mother, do you not ? " 

The last words were spoken to a small, stout 
woman who came bustling in, and hurried to the 
package Eve brought. 

" Let me see, child, what did Eve bring you?*' 
she said, unfolding the dress. " See how pro- 
per! Scotch goods, and so fine! certainly badly 
torn, here, but father will fix that, and how neat 
my Pauly will look in it, like a young lady, really 
proper." 

"Proper!" croaked the starling, hopping 
about; he heard that word used so often, by 
the mistress of the house, that he thought he 
must add it to his vocabulaiy . They all laughed, 
and the bird who added so much cheerfulness 
^d merriment to the family, to which he now 
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belonged, in spite of their poverty, tried to learn 
to laugh also. 

" I will take the pink gaiters to the President's 
at the same time," said Pauline, wrapping a clean 
cloth around her neat work. "Mrs. Ehrlich 
wants me to. I think the President's Miss will 
be pleased with them, and I love to see that. " 

"The dear child! A heart like gold!" said 
the tailor with great tenderness, while Pauline 
went down the stairs. 

" Instead of being envious that she cannot 
have the same, she is delighted when others are 
pleased. - A dear kind heart I " 

Mrs. Sperber nodded her curious-looking head, 
which seemed much too large for her small body, 
and in whose stout cheeks, eyes, mouth and 
nose lay buried. But through all this flesh a 
pair of good, gray eyes sparkled merrily. With 
these she looked after her daughter who was 
crossing the yard. Then she smoothed her hus- 
band's stiff hair from his forehead, and said affec- 
tionately : " Put away your work, little man, it 
is dark, I will get a light. You are too indus- 
trious. Those everlasting torn pants ! There is 
no end to them I " 
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" Thank God that there is no end to them I " 
laughed the tailor, merrily. "What should I 
do if the boys did not tear their pants and coats ? 
Why ! I could not mend them." 

"Then you could make new ones, my old 
man," answered Mrs. Sperber, " and that would 
be much nicer." 

"Ho, ho, mother, you are getting proud!" 
cried Mr. Sperber, earnestly. " New clothes ! 
I, new ones ! well that would be nice ! The 
patching-tailor Sperber, and new coats and 
pants ! No, no, mother, those are curious 
thoughts. I do not possess such lofty ideas, I 
am satisfied if kind Providence will let plenty of 
wild boys grow who will tear their clothes fight- 
ing, for every one knows that patching-tailor 
Sperber is the best doctor for that. So I think 
the school-benches will not go through these 
little pants very soon. The patches are solid 
and praise their master." 

So saying, he held his work to the little lamp, 
which his wife had lighted, and examining it, joy 
and satisfaction beamed from the honest face of 
the modest patch-tailor. 

Now the old stairs creaked under a heavy step, 
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and a lively song was sung by a beautiful voice. 

" There comes Heinrich, already," cried Mrs. 
Sperber, jumping up, and running to the door to 
open it. But the door flew open, and a tall, 
strong lad came in with such a jump that he 
touched the ceiling with his bush/ hair, and 
nearly threw his little fat mother over. 

"Work is over for to-day, mother, and an 
hour sooner than usual," he cried joyfully, 
embracing the little woman. "How do you do? 
how are you ? all well ? " 

" Proper, ha, ha, ha, proper I " cried the star- 
ling, and came hopping out of his corner. " You 
rogue, wait, wait, proper ! " and laid his head on 
one side as if asking : " Was not that nice ? " 

"Now look at that sly bird, he has learned 
something new ! " cried Heinrich laughing, as he 
held the bird on his arm, and smoothed the shin- 
ing feathers with his finger. The starling 
remained quiet, and laid his little head on one 
side again. Then he popped on Heinrich's 
shoulder, for that was his usual place when his 
teacher was at home. 

" But now, make yourself comfortable, my 
boy," said Mrs. Sperber, tripping about her tall 
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son, who was dressed in the odd uniform of a 
bill-poster. Over his blue linen blouse he wore 
a leather apron upon which a tin box was fastened, 
which Mrs. Sperber tried to unlace. 

"The paste is done, my son," she said. 
" Give me your box, I will fill it now, that you 
may have it ready in the morning when you 
leave, and a clean blouse you shall have also, this 
one is soiled. You must have had a great deal 
of dirty work to-day ? " 

"Well, yes, our printing-office is not the 
cleanest place in the world, that is true," said 
Heinrich, laughing. " And when I work, the 
paste goes on my blouse rather than anywhere 
else. Do not be angry, mother, that I give you 
so much trouble." 

"Angry! my goodness I my darling boy, I, 
angry?" cried Mrs. Sperber, in her kindness of 
heart, looking affectionately at the dirty blouse. 
" Why it is a perfect pleasure for me to wash for 
you. It is a good thing that you can wear a 
blouse, skirts would be a great deal worse, and 
when washed poorly they look a great deal 
worse; and when washed nicely they look fine 
and proper." 
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"Proper," put in the starling, as an affirma- 
tive. 

" But, father, look, here is a patient for you ! " 
cried Heinrich, holding out his knee. " A silly 
nail tore this ugly rent in my pants, to-day. I 
could have beat it." 

" Well, if it is no greater misfortune than that, 
my son," said Master Sperber, and examined the 
rent with the air of a connoisseur, " we'll get 
him all right. Give me the rogue." 

" Rogue, bow-wow, miau ! " cried the starling, 
as Heinrich was leaving the room with him to 
change his clothes. 

Pauline had now returned, looking very happy 
but pale and tired, as she always did after walk- 
ing a distance. 

" Think what happened to me, to-day," she 
cried, and held up her hand. "President's 
Gabrielle gave mo five groshen when I brought 
her shoes. Is not that nice of her? Now father 
can have meat for dinner." 

" I eat meat alone ! " cried the tailor. " No, 
no, Pauline, for that money we can get enough 
for us all." 

" Here, I bring something as contribution 
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also," said Heinrich, and drew a small package 
from his pocket. " I could not eat it all, to-day. 
I always have so ,much." 

" A piece of liver-sausage ! " cried Mrs. Sper- 
ber, smiling, as she opened the paper. "But 
you would not eat it that you might bring it to 
us, now confess." 

"God forbid!" cried Heinrich, laughing. 
" You do not know me, mother. I .ate heartily 
of it, but now I am anxious for supper. Are the 
potatoes done ? Heaven knows no one can cook 
them as you do. You must have a secret recipe." 

The secret was only the love, which seasoned 
the scanty meal of the poor people. Each tried 
to make life as pleasant as possible to the others, 
and none was more rejoiced than when he could 
give another a secret pleasure, even at the sacri- 
fice of his own comfort and interest. Thus, 
Heinrich saved the piece of sausage from his not 
very abundant dinner, without tasting it ; for he 
knew his mother liked it very much, and Pauline 
would have liked to buy yarn for her money, but 
she preferred' to buy meat for her father, a luxury 
which they could seldom afford. Now the pota- 
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toes were served, and they all ate heartily. 
Pauline was soon satisfied. 

" With what more can I serve your highness ? " 
she asked seriously, and took a cook-book in 
her hand. " Some halibut with oyster sauce; 
or turkey stuffed with truffles ; or pastry ? Pray 
order, I can serve anything." 

" I think we will have a roast goose, to-day, 
and a good pudding to finish with," said Mr. 
Sperber, raising his eyebrows with great impor- 
tance. 

" Very well, roast goose stuffed with apples. 
Here, page 182," answered Pauline, turning the 
leaves. " After the feathers are picked and the 
goose otherwise cleaned," she read, seriously, 
" you take the inside out, carefully wash it with 
cold water, dry it, season with salt, and fill with 
apples," and thus she read the whole preparation 
of a roast goose, followed by the recipe of a 
lemon pudding for dessert. 

" Excellent, it tasted splendidly! " said Master 
Sperber, after she had finished reading; wiped 
his mouth and smacked his lips. " Is it not just 
as good as if we had eaten of the delicious 
dishes? It would be over now, we are satisfied, 
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and more than that, we could not be if we had 
eaten the best roast." 

" And we can surely sleep better, and will 
not spoil our stomachs if we read the dishes, 
instead of eating them," said Heinrich, stretch- 
ing himself. " I like mother's potatoes. By 
the way, Pauly," he continued, taking out a 
package of paper: " I have brought you some- 
thing, too. You like to read the bills I paste, 
and I had these left. What is this? Theatre. 
Why we saw this yesterday, but here : Grand 
performance of the Sankuski Brothers, at their 
new circus. Number one : Wonderful perform- 
ance of the artist Alfons on the tight-rope, right. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor of per- 
forming this act for dessert. This crack in the 
floor shall represent my rope. Now, attention 
all." 

And now he took his father's yard-stick for 
balancing, and ran and hopped along the crack, 
as actively as any acrobat; first he danced on 
one foot, then on the other, then knelt down and 
made graceful movements with arms and stick ; 
lay on his back, crossed his feet, and swung back 
and forth, as if the rope was swinging. The 
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jolly boy performed all kinds of funny pranks, 
which his amused audience loudly applauded. 
Now came the secondpart. Number two : Ball- 
throwing, and other wonderful acts of the renown- 
ed Signor Sorelli. " Will have the honor in a few 
minutes," said Heinrich, making a low bow. 
Taking three balls of cotton from his mother's 
work-basket, he said seriously: "Ladies and 
gentlemen, you will now see the wonderful play 
of balls." 

Now he threw the balls of cotton in the air and 
caught first one, then two and three, in a most 
artistic manner. After the balls, came the bal- 
ancing, for which he took the yard-stick again ; 
he balanced and carried it on his nose, his fore- 
head, his teeth, his finger and shoulder, with 
great ease. At last he put his father's cap on it, 
and whistling a song, made it dance and jump 
in the air. 

" Now for Number three," he said, looking at 
the bill. " The Athlete YussefF, with his surpris- 
ing strength. I shall have the honor of perform- 
ing this act in one moment." 

Taking a chair he held it over his head with 
both hands, then with one, then held it in the 
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air. He then took a table in the same way, then 
both table and chair. At last he lay down upon 
the ground, and picked up several objects with 
his feet. He then begged Miss Pauline to sit on 
the soles of his shoes, and take a ride in the air. 
His little sister sat on his immense foot comfort- 
ably, but as he moved his feet to take her up 
higher, she screamed and laughed, held him by 
the legs, and begged the athlete to set her 
down. 

There was so much noise in the little room, 
that they did not hear the knocking at the door, 
which now opened and a boy entered. 

" Good evening ! " he cried laughing. " Why 
you are very jolly." 

A new scream, from fright and shame to be 
caught in such a position, came from Pauline; 
springing from her seat, she ran out of the room. 

" Conrad! why what do you want so late in 
the evening?" cried Heinrich, getting up. "I 
was just performing these wonderful tricks you 
see on this bill." 

"Why this is the programme of Sankuski's 
circus, " said Conrad surprised. 

" Well, yes, to-day it was he, yesterday we 
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played a theatre piece of which I brought the 
bill, " answered Henry. " We cannot go to the 
real performance, so we act at home, and we enjoy 
it hugely ." 

" Yes, it seems so, I knocked at the door three 
times. Why you made a terrible noise, and so 
I had to enter. I beg pardon, Mr. Sperber," said 
Conrad to the tailor, who politely got up from 
his seat. 

" Not at all I pray, young man, " said the tailor, 
bowing and looking inquisitively at a jacket Con- 
rad had hanging on his arm. *•* Can I serve 
you ? " 

" Oljyes, dear Mr. Sperber," answered Conrad. 
" I just tore my sleeve horribly, and I must wear 
it to school in the morning, could you mend it 
for me this evening? Oh, do please, Mr. Sper- 
ber." 

"Will try, give it to me, young man, will 
try," said the tailor examining the rent. "An 
ugly tear, pity ! pity ! but I will fix it. Pauline 
can bring it to you in the morning when she takes 
the papers." Conrad went to the tailor's table 
to lay down, his jacket. He saw Eve's Scotch 
dress, and surprised he asked how it came there. 
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" Miss Eve, the dear good child, has given it 
to our Pauline," said Mrs. Sperber bowing. 

Conrad seemed to think of something, and 
holding the dress in his hand, said, " Would you 
do me a favor, dear Mrs. Sperber?" 

" Why certainly, my dear young man ! " cried 
the little woman. " It .is a great honor for me, 
such a nice proper young man. What do you 
wish, dear Mr. Com^d?" 

" I would like this dress for a few hours to- 
morrow ; will you lend it to me ? " said Conrad 
hesitatingly. " It is for a . . . . well, for a joke. 
I will surely bring it back to-morrow, you don't 
need it until then ? " 

"Oh no, no, just take it, young man, cer- 
tainly, certainly," answered Mrs. Sperber folding 
the dress. * « But do you wish to carry it yourself? 
Pauline can take it." 

" No, no, I will take it now," Conrad said has- 
tily. " But please don't tell Eve." 

Eve ! Why ? you don't want to play a trick on 
the little Miss, Conrad? " said Heinrich. " You 
boys are always full of jokes, but this much I 
will tell you, who ever hurts the pretty child 
will learn to know me." 
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" Oh nonsense I who wants to hurt her, Hein- 
rich ? " said Conrad. * ' It is for something entirely 
different. I promise you it cannot hurt her, the 
contrary, it can only benefit her ; but it is getting 
late, I must go home. Mr. Sperber, I can have 
my jacket in the morning, can I not ? " 

And without waiting for an answer he wished 
them good-night, and taking the dress under his 
arm, hastily ran down the stairs. 

"I wonder what he wants with the dress ?" 
•said Heinrich looking after Conrad. * ' You ought 
not to have given it to him, mother, who knows 
what trick they want to play on the little Princess ! 
I must tell Pauly to warn little Eve. She is too 
nice a little girl, and always good to us, they dare 
not annoy her ! " 

And shaking his head he went out into the 
kitchen where Pauline had gone to hide her em* 
barrassment. 

Master Sperber went to work again, for if Con- 
rad's jacket and Heinrich's pants had to be fin- 
ished by morning, it would keep the skilful 
» 

patch-tailor busy for some time. 

The starling, who changed his position during 
Heinrich's performance from his shoulder to a 
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safer place, hopped about tired in his cage as if 
wanting to talk himself to sleep. You could hear 
him say in a low voice : " Just wait, wait, bow- 
wow, miau, ha ha, you rogue, proper, proper I " 



V 



CHAPTER IV. 



SMALL STRUGGLES. 



PAPA wants to take us children to the Zo- 
ological Garden to-day Eve, will you go 
along?" cried Henrietta Bach, hastily coming to 
her little friend. "I have no time to stay, as 
mamma is waiting for me on the street. If your 
papa pemits you to go, I will call for you at three 
o'clock. Good-by, good-by." 

" Certainly I will go," cried Eve. " I will be 
at your house at three o'clock." 

" But you must ask your papa's permission ! " 
cried Henrietta. Her mother called to her from 
the street, so she could say nothing more. 

" Ask papa's permission, nonsense ! as if I had 

to do that,' 2 said Eve smiling. " It would be 

6trange for him to say no, when he knows I would 

like to go. Henrietta cannot understand that, 
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her parents are so dreadfully strict. The poor 
children ! " 

Naturally, papa said yes, when he heard what 
his darling wished, and at three o'clock she went 
to her friends as she had promised. But here 
she found serious faces, and she heard loud crying 
in the nursery. 

" What is the matter? " cried Eve astonished. 
"Are you not going to the Zoological Garden? I 
was so delighted at the idea." 

." Yes, yes, after a while, not just now," whis- 
pered Henrietta and drew Eve to a corner. 
** Something very sad has happened." 

4 ' Dear me ! What is it ? " cried Eve frightened. 

" Just think, Anton told a lie ! " said Hedwig 
sadly, while tears stood in her eyes. "Is not 
that awful ? " 

"Lied?" answered Eve in a low voice, and 
turned very red. * ' What for ? " 

" Papa just asked him," said Hedwig in a 

■ 

whisper, " if he had finished his copying, and 
being afraid he could not go along, as papa is 
very strict, he said yes. Papa asked to see it, 
and found out that he had told an untruth. Oh, 
this shame 1 Eve, it made me cry bitterly." 
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Eve turned pale, and did not say a word, al- 
though Hedwig continued to tell her about it. 
It disturbed the whole family, for they thought 
it the worst that could happen. It had never oc- 
curred before. To tell father a lie right to his 
face, was an unheard-of thing. 

Anton had to stay at home, but the other chil- 
dren's pleasure was spoiled, because jolly Anton 
was their favorite. The animals did not seem as 
lively as usual to-day . Even the elephants' tricks , 
which they had always admired, did not please 
them. The bears in the pits climbed so slowly, 
although the. children threw bread to them as 
usual, and the monkeys in their house seemed as 
if they did not care to swing or jump about. 
They took the sugar and nuts sullenly, for which 
they had always fought and fussed. 

Eve was more quiet than usual, and did not 
enjoy the sights as much. When Hedwig told 
her what had happened, she could not think why 
they .thought it so awful. She had often told an 
untruth to avoid a scolding, but it had never 
shocked her conscience. 

Now for the first time, it seemed a sin to lie, 
as her friends considered it so, and she thought 
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how contemptible she must seem to them, if they 

• 

knew how often she had been guilty. When 
Dora caught her telling an untruth, she laughed, 
called her a little witch, and it never entered 
Eve's mind that she did anything seriously wrong. 
Now she felt sorry for having told Aunt Bach 
yesterday that she had- knitted. She had not 
thought of it afterward, but ought not she to be 
blamed as well as Anton, who told almost the 
same lie? Oh, if Henrietta and Hedwig and 
Aunt Bach knew it ! She could not bear to think 
of it, and did not want to go home with them 
again, but still she went not knowing why. 

Mrs. Bach was alone in the room when her 
children came home. She was putting her baby 
to bed, holding him playfully on her lap, when a 
pair of arms were twined around her neck from 
the back, and a head pressed close to hers. 

" Eve, it's you, you little flatterer I " said Mrs. 
Bach in a loving voice. " Where are the chil- 
dren?" 

" They are taking off their things," answered 
Eve. " Oh, Aunt Bach," she continued slowly, 
" I would like to beg your pardon for something. " 
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"You beg pardon, Princess? What is it?" 
asked Mrs. Bach astonished. 

" I told a story, too, yesterday, Aunt Bach, just 
as Anton did to-day," stammered Eve, and hid 
her face on Aunt Bach's shoulder again. " I said 
I knitted at home when you asked me, but it was 
not so, I played with my dolls. I just said it 
not thinking it so wrong, pray, forgive me !" 

The tears came to Mrs. Bach's eyes, for she 
was moved by Eve's confession, and she felt it 
true what she had so often thought, that Eve was 
a good child at heart, but being indulged and 
spoilt at home, made her vain and stubborn. 

She embraced the weeping child, and spoke 
kindly and lovingly to her, but no reproach passed 
her lips. Eve promised to become better, and as 
she bid good-by to Mrs. Bach she embraced her 
fondly and whispered, "Aunt Bach, you will not 
tell any one that I told you a lie ? Henrietta and 

Hedwig would despise me, and and " 

She could say no more, she thought of Conrad 
and his scorn if he heard of it. But she kept 
quiet about it, as Aunt Bach promised not to tell, 
and she knew that no one would find it out. 
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She felt much happier after her confession, 
and hurried home feeling as if she had done 
right. From this day she was frightened when- 
ever she was tempted to tell an untruth, and of 
her many faults, this one gradually disappeared. 
She kept her promise to Aunt Bach, and never 
told a lie. 

A few days after, Eve was again at Bach's 
house, and Conrad spoke of Hector, and said he 
would never believe that the dog would obey 
Eve, until he had seen it. 

" Well, then, come to our garden, and I will 
show you," Eve answered confidently. "It re- 
quires no magic to teach a dog to apporte* 99 

" But he may only apporte to me, and he knows 
it. I don't wish him to obey every one, least of 
all a girl." 

«« Well you may be satisfied, for he does it any- 
way," said Eve. " Henrietta and Hedwig you 
come too, and bear witness that I was right." 

When they came to the garden Eve took her 
ball, as she had done a few days before, and threw 
it far over the turf. ir Allon$, Hector, apporte!" 
she cried to the beautiful Newfoundland dog, 
with whom we saw her play at the beginning of 
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our story. The dog obeyed, and flew after the 
ball like an arrow. Eve clapped her hands, and 
looked triumphantly at Conrad,- who stood behind 
her, and looked right into the dog's eyes ; just as 
Hector took the ball into his mouth to bring to 
Eve, he hesitated, stood still and looked at Eve 
and the Bach children who stood behind her. 

Conrad whistled, and the dog threw the ball 
away, and lay whining on the ground. 

" But, Hector, will you behave so ? " cried Eve 
angrily. Throwing the ball again, she said, 
"Allans , apporte, my dog, quickly, quickly, 
what does that mean ? Ain't you ashamed to be 
so naughty ?" 

But Hector looked toward the children again, 
and would not even run after the ball, but whin- 
ing crawled to the feet of Conrad. Eve called, 
begged, commanded, the dog would not mind, 
but looked into Conrad's face, who never took 

« 

his eyes off the dog. 

Eve was very angry. She was so positive of 
the power she possessed over Hector, that she 
could only gaze at Conrad and the dog in amaze- 
ment. 

"Well, Eve, who was right?" said Conrad 
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triumphantly, as he patted the dog on the head, 
" I knew that Hector would not mind you." 

" But I do not understand it," said Eve, cry- 
ing with vexation, " not long ago he brought me 
the ball, laid it in my hand, as he should, I assure 
you. The dog is so changed, acts as if he does not 
know me. What is the matter with him? I can- 
not comprehend it, you must have bewitched him, 
Conrad." 

" What should be the matter with him? " said 
Conrad, turning to go away. « « You imagine every 
one must dance as you whistle, but this time you 
were mistaken. I repeat what I said the other, 
day, I and Hector will not do as you wish, if the 
whole world does." 

He whistled for the dog, and left the garden, 
leaving Eve and his sisters in a bad humor. Eve 
could not keep back the tears, and she cried bit- 
terly. The kind-hearted sisters tried to comfort 
her, and scolded about Conrad. 

"Let the blockhead go, with his silly dog," 
said Hedwig, smoothing Eve's curls. " He is 
not worthy of your tears, Princess." 

" He had it all fixed, or he surely would not 
have come here," cried Henrietta angrily. ' * Such 
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a boy is horrible ! Nothing pleases him more 
than if he can aggravate us poor girls, and show 
us what weak things we are.- Conrad will cer- 
tainly be a great tyrant, he bosses us all already:" 

" And then he makes fun of others that do it ! " 
sobbed Eve. " I don't want to have anything to 
do with the bad boy. I will never play piano 
with him again. Uncle Bach cannot expect me 
to if Conrad is so mean to me. He must have 
taught Hector to provoke me he obeyed so 
beautifully." 

" Do not let us speak of it, Eve," said Henri- 
etta. " Show us your pretty new dress of which 
you told us, and your blue satin gaiters. They 
must be lovely. When is the party at the Pres- 
ident's, where you will wear them the first time ? " 

Henrietta could not have found a better sub- 
ject with which to divert Eve's angry thoughts. 
She quickly dried her tears, and hurried to her 
room to show her friends her treasures. The 
seamstress was just making the blue dress, and 
the plain children, whose neat, dark dresses com- 
pared poorly, looked admiringly at it. The blue 
gaiters seemed too elegant, even for the pretty 
Eve. They did not dare to touch them, but 
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looked at them from a distance. "Don't you 
like them?" said Eve astonished. 

"Oh, very much!" answered Henrietta. 
" They may be suitable for Princess Eve, I would 
not wear them." 

" Did your papa select them for you?" asked 
Hedwig, so as to say something. 

" I selected them myself," said Eve, provoked 
that they did not admire her lovely gaiters more 
enthusiastically. " Gabrielle Bulow has the same 
in pink for her pink dress, so I wished the blue 
for mine.." 

"Ah! therefore," said Hedwig slowly, but 
swallowed the words she wanted to add, as Henri- 
etta winked to her. 

Eve paid no attention to it, for she thought of 
the starling's " You rogue, wait, wait I " and her 
father's dissatisfied look, for he did not grant her 
desire willingly. She quickly wrapped up her 
shoes again, and as if to excuse herself said, 
" Beside, it was charity to the tailor's Pauline, she 
trimmed them so nicely, and we like to patronize 
her." 

The starling could have called, " You rogue, 
wait," again, for the little Princess did not think 
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ever. She would not tell any one how very angry 
she was at Conrad, and how often she cried se- 
cretly when he treated her badly ; for she really 
liked him better than his sisters, because he never 
encouraged her stubbornness, but corrected her 
every fault. But his last act was too much for 
her, and it was a good thing that the Director 
was too busy to ask the little musicians to play 
together, for Eve would not have consented to 
do so. 



\ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CHILDREN'S BALL. 

AS little Pauline had said, there was a chil- 
dren's ball at President Bulow's, and Eve 
was invited. How nice that her new blue dress 
was finished, and that she had shoes to match. 
Now her clothes were just as pretty as Gabrielle 
von Bulow's and Julia von Euhstein's, who were 
always dressed more elegantly than she. How 
astonished Gabrielle will be that she has gaiters 
like hers. And her dress was trimmed as ele- 
gantly as Julia's, yes, her papa bought her a 
lovely satin sash, which neither Julia nor Gabri- 
elle possessed. And no other little girl has such 
long pretty curls, how she will be admired and 
envied on all sides ! A pity that Henrietta and 
Hedwig were not invited, so that they could see, 

and also — but no, not Conrad, for he would 
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call her a vain thing ; it was better that he was 
not there. 

The much wished for hour came at last. 
Beautifully dressed, our little Princess Eve stood 
before the large mirror in the sitting-room, ad- 
miring herself, while old Dora was busy with 
needles and pins, always finding something to ar- 
range and improve. At last she was through, 
and Dora hurried to call the Professor, that he 
also could see his beautiful child. 

Eve stood before the glass, looking at her pic- 
ture with great satisfaction. The light blue 
dress was beautifully trimmed with fine white 
lace and satin, the broad sash was very elegant, 
and her long blond curls, around which a sky- 
blue ribbon was twined, hung gracefully on her 
bare neck. She turned and admired herself on 
all sides, made a graceful courtesy, and bowed 
right and left, to see which way she would look 
the prettiest, but now she wanted to see her feet, 
which were the most important. The lovely fine 
embroidery of her drawers showed just above her 
wonderful little gaiters. But the mirror did not 
reach the floor, so she could only see the hem of 
her dress, if she stepped back, the frame of the 
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glass hid the rest. She stood on her tiptoes, 
trying to catch a glimpse ; it did no good, she 
could not see her gaiters. She got a chair, 
stepped on it, and she could see her whole neat 
figure from head to foot. She again made pretty 
courtesies and bows, as if her image was another 
little lady, turned and twisted, stretched out her 
foot, as if dancing, then her hand as if recogniz- 
ing some one, and was as vain and foolish a little 
girl as ever was seen. Papa and Dora had not 
yet come, so she had time enough to look at her- 
self. She had made a beautiful courtesy and held 
her dress as if dancing, when suddenly she heard 
loud laughter behind her. 

" Bravo, bravo, most beautiful Princess, how 
charming you are, really lovely ! " cried a voice 
sarcastically, and Conrad stood before the fright- 
ened Eve. He had entered without her knowing 
it, and had been observing her for some time. 
Eve jumped off the chair and blushed with shame 
and vexation. That it must be Conrad who saw 
her, who always laughed at her vanity, it was 
unbearable ! Good that her papa just entered, 
whom Conrad came to see. So she did not need 
to notice the horrible boy, who soon left, and 
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papa admired the pretty Princess so sincerely 
that she soon forgot the provoking scene. 

There was a number of children assembled at 
President Billow's, when Eve entered the parlor. 
Gabrielle Bulow quickly came toward her, also 
Julia Euhstein, who was very friendly, and 
looked at her from head to foot. 

" But, Princess, you are elegant to-day ! " she 
cried. " I have never seen you wear that dress, 
and such a lovely sash ! " 

She smoothed Eve's dress, and lifted her sash, 
as if to examine how heavy and costly it was. 
Astonished she looked at Eve's feet, and cried, 
" Blue satin gaiters ! but, Eve, such style ! Just 
look, Gabrielle, Eve has colored gaiters also, and 
just like yours in pink ! " 

" Positively the same, as if they were sisters," 
said Gabrielle and looked surprised, for she 
thought she was surely the only one who had 
such shoes. " How did you get them?" 

" Why should I not have them as well as you, 
Gabrielle?" answered Eve, somewhat insulted. 
«' It is the fashion now to wear colored shoes, so 
papa gave them to me with my new dress. That 
is nothing astonishing. I ordered them like 
yours." 
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Other friends came and spoke to Eve. Julia 
and Gabrielle walked on arm-in-arm. 

"It is horrible how that Eve dresses herself/ 
with her vanity," said Julia, shrugging her 
shoulders with contempt. " I tell you her sash 
is thick, heavy satin, like a lady's. She ought 
to be ashamed to weaf a thing so costly, in her 
circumstances." 

"Her circumstances!" said Gabrielle, laugh- 
ing sarcastically. " Her father is an artist, she 
is proud of it, and thinks herself our equal ; 
therefore, she copied my shoes, it is unbearable ! 
Mamma is often provoked that the wives of sub- 
ordinate officers imitate her in dressing, just as 
Eve does me. I will not invite her again, she is 
getting too proud, the silly thing ! But, look, 
there comes my friend, Princess Sophia Waller- 
stein, let us hurry and speak to her." 

The two haughty girls quickly went to a pretty 
child, who was tastefully but plainly dressed. 
Gabrielle welcomed her little friend most kindly, 
the Princess shook hands with her, then went to 
the other children. Gabrielle was very proud of 
the friendship of the little Princess Sophia, 
daughter of Prince Wallerstein ; but the friend- 
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ship on Sophia's part was not so great, her char- 
acter was quite different from Gabrielle's. Sophia 
had a cheerful disposition, she was unassuming 
and loving to every one, and very good-natured. 
She had received a careful training from her 
excellent mother, which made her a very lovely 
child. Although she sometimes visited President 
von Bulow's family, because the mothers of the 
two little girls were friends, she could not like the 
haughty Gabrielle, nor her especial friend, Julia 
von Euhstein. Sophia, whenever she was invited 
to the house, preferred the other children's com- 
pany to that of the daughter of the house, 
although Gabrielle tried very hard to become the 
intimate friend of the little Princess. 

Sophia took a great fancy to our little Eve, 
whom she had met at Bulow's before. The two 
little Princesses, as they were jokingly called, 
resembled each other very much. Both were 
slender girls, with fine faces, delicate complex- 
ions, and had long curls hanging down their 
backs. The preference which Sophia showed 
little Eve, flattered her vanity very much, and 
Gabrielle, who was jealous of her, disliked her 
for it. Gabrielle was very much provoked when 
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she saw the Princess so pleased to see Eve, that 
she ran toward her giving her both hands, while 
she merely nodded to her ; and she was the child 
of a man of rank, while Eve was the daughter 
of a poor artist, as Gabrielle loved to say. The 
little Princess was not proud, but friendly toward 
every one. When she danced, the sons of civil 
officers^ asked her as well as the young princes 
and barons, who were invited to the children's 
ball. 

They were all merry and gay, especially our 
Eve, who was always engaged, for she danced as 
light as a feather with her young cavalier, and 
looked very happy; but gradually her pretty 
face grew sober, and the longer she danced the 
more she frowned. 

" What can be the matter with Eve, to-day?" 
said Julia to Gabrielle, "just look at the faces 
she makes." 

" Maybe she quarrelled with som£ one, she is 
so terribly stubborn," answered Gabrielle, and 
looked very unfriendly at Eve, whom she could 
not forgive for having such pretty shoes. Oh ! if 
she only knew that it was those blue shoes which 
made the little girl so sad, she would have con- 
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sidered it a just punishment for her vanity. The 
bad, bad shoes were too tight; the more she 
danced the worse they hurt her. In great agony 
she stood, first on one foot, then on the other, 
rubbed them, opened the laces and drew up her 
toes. Nothing helped her, and she tried to keep 
back the tears which came to her eyes. All her 
pleasure was gone, she qould not dance another 
step or the pain would get worse ; and talk and 
laugh as she did before, she could not, for she 
was provoked at the happy faces around her. 
What would she have given if she only had her 
old black gaiters on ! What pleasure did she 
have by being more elegant than her friends ! If 
she was free from pain, how much nicer it would 
be! "Vanity must suffer," Aunt Bach would 
say, and she would willingly have suffered a little 
for her vanity. But that was too much ; she did 
not care to look pretty at such a sacrifice. But 
what should she do ? She could not go home, as 
she lived too far, and had no one to take her. 
She would have to &sk Gabrielle for a pair of her 
shoes, but Eve gave up the idea immediately, for 
she saw how sarcastically Gabrielle and Julia 
looked at her, and she would not grant them the 
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triumph of seeing her take off the shoes which 
they envied her. She could not think of it, she 
would rather endure greater pains than the 
triumphant looks of Gabrielle. But it got worse 
and worse, and sadly she sat in a distant corner 
where no one could see her, or ask her to dance. 
But now Princess Sophia came into the little 
room into which she had fled, and looked around 
as if looking for some one. 

" Ah, here you are," she cried merrily, and 
ran toward Eve, who quickly got up from her 
seat. " I have been hunting you along while, 
you are not sick I hope, you look so sad; what 
is the matter with you, dear Eve?" 

In her affectionate manner she threw her arms 
around Eve, and looked at her so compassion- 
ately that she had to tell her her trouble. 

"Your shoes hurt you? poor thing, that must 
be awful ! and mine are much too large, see how 
loose they are. Will you exchange? I am posi- 
tive that mine will fit you, and that yours are not 
too tight for me." 

Eve hesitated to accept Sophia's offer ; but the 
little Princess quickly knelt on an ottoman, and 
soon gave Eve her pretty, white satin shoes, and 
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took her blue ones instead. The exchange was 
splendid, for Sophia's foot was somewhat smaller 
than Eve's, and so the shoes fitted nicely. 
Sophia danced around the room admiring the 
blue shoes. 

" What do you think, Eve," she cried gaily, 
" can we not exchange dresses also? we are the 
same size, and resemble each other. How funny 
if they take me for you. We should die a laugh- 
ing; come quickly, let us exchange, if any one 
comes we can hide behind that door. And hur- 
riedly taking off her white sash, she opened her 
fine lace dress, and laughingly assisted Eve who 
was not so handy as she. 

The two children were hardly through with 
their toilets when they heard steps coming toward 
them, they quickly hid behind the door of an 
adjoining cabinet and listened. It was Gabrielle 
and Julia, who, finding the room empty, hurried- 
ly entered. 

" I must tell you something awfiil, Julia," said 
Gabrielle! " I just heard it, what do you think? 
Hans Kramer, that handsome blond boy whom 
my cousin Emil brought here to-day, and whom 
he calls his best Mend, do you know what he is ? 
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Oh, you cannot imagine, it is shameful of Emil 
to treat us so ! " 

" Well, what is it? speak," said Julia inquisi- 
tively, "Who is he?" 

" Just think, he is the son of a shoemaker !" 
cried Gabrielle. "Is it not horrible, in our 
house, among our distinguished guests?" 

"A shoemaker's?" said Julia with the same 
contempt, and clapped her hands. " For shame, 
that is awful 1 I'm sure he smells of pitch and 
leather I Luckily I have not yet danced with 
him." 

"If mamma hears of it, who is so strict in 
such things?" said Gabrielle. "I cannot tell 
her." 

"And what will Princess Sophia think," 
said Julia, " if she is invited to meet shoe- 
makers ? " 

" Well, people say her father likes to associ- 
ate with common people," Gabrielle answered 
sarcastically, " so she would be pleased to dance 
with a shoemaker. She has chosen common 
Eve, for an intimate friend, instead of us ; who 
knows what else she may do ? But do you know 
what I have thought of to punish Eve for her 
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haughtiness, and for wearing colored shoes? I 
will tell Hans Kramer to engage her for the 
cotillon, which will be the next dance. That is 
the principal dance, the one we will enjoy the 
most, as we have lovely bouquets and favors for it. 
After Eve has accepted her partner, I will whis- 
per to her whom she honors, and you watch the 
face she will make. But she cannot stop, so the 
pretty, proud Miss must dance the long cotil- 
lon with the shoemaker's son." 

" That is charming," cried Julia, and clapped 
her hands laughing. " Instead of the arm of a 
princess, as before, it will be the arm of a shoe- 
maker, to embrace her." 

" That is good for the proud thing. But come, 
the music is beginning again." 

They hurried out of the room, and Sophia aiid 
Eve came from their retreat. Sophia looked 
pale, and bit her lips. Eve was very red in the 
face, and the tears coursed down her cheeks. 

4 * Pray do not let us exchange dresses now ! 
Oh, the naughty girls ! " said Eve, holding the 
white lace dress toward Sophia. 

The little Princess shook her head, saying, 
" Now we must. Hans Kramer does not know 
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me well, he will take me for you, and that is just 
what I want. I am not at all ashamed to dance 
with the son of a shoemaker as those haughty 
girls are, and then how frightened Gabrielle will 
be when she discovers that it is I whom Hans 
engaged. Do me the favor and stay back a little, 
so that they won't find out the exchange too soon, 
and then bring my handsome blond partner plenty 
of favors, and show them that you are not the 
proud thing they take you to be." 
. Eve could not refuse Sophia's wish, and soon 
the exchange was complete. Accidentally they 
both had their long curls tied with blue ribbon, 
making them more alike. Sophia was two years 
older than Eve, but exactly the same size, and it 
required close observation to notice the exchange. 
The little Princess went out first, Eve was to 
follow later ; thereby Eve had time to compose 
herself, for the malice of the girls she had con- 
sidered her friends excited her very much. Was 
she really as haughty as they said ? Certainly she 
ordered colored shoes, but that was vanity to be 
dressed as prettily as Gabrielle ; and that she was 
glad that Princess Sophia preferred her, she 
could not think that wrong, for every one would 
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have liked that. She confessed secretly that she 
would not have liked to dance with a shoemaker's 
son, and that Gabrielle judged her rightly there. 
But now she was ashamed of such pride. Prin- 
cess Sophia, who was certainly more distinguished 
than she, thought differently, and now she would 
never be so proud again. Such thoughts came 
into her mind, as she put the last finishing 
touches to her dress. She then looked into the 
large mirror which showed her whole figure to 
advantage, and a smile of satisfaction came to her 
lips. Now she was really what every one called 
her, a Princess, and all other thoughts gave place 
to this. She walked up and down before the 
glass, and then went to the ball-room. 

Here nearly all the couples for the cotillon were 
assembled, some standing, others sitting, as the 
position required. When Sophia entered with 
Eve's clothes, no one noticed the change, as every 
one seemed interested in the arrangement of the 
cotillon. After a few minutes, Hans Kramer came 
toward her as she expected, and asked her to dance 
the cotillon with him. She accepted willingly, 
took his arm and walked free and unembarrassed 
" Nis Eve did across the room. 
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Suddenly Gabrielle touched her shoulder and 
whispered, " Please, Eve, just one word." Sophia 
turned quietly to her partner and asked him to 
take his place alone, that she would follow him 
in a few moments, then turned slowly toward 
Gabrielle, and looked earnestly into her face. 

With a low scream, Gabrielle stepped back 
frightened, for now she recognized the Princess. 
But her consternation made her lose all pres- 
ence of mind, she muttered a few unintelligible 
words, for what she intended to tell Eve, she 
could not possibly tell the Princess. 

" I know what you want," said Sophia, inter- 
rupting the stutterer, " you wished to tell me 
that my partner is the son of a shoemaker. Well, 
you see I know it, and as you think my father 
likes to associate with ordinary people, you can- 
not be surprised that I like to dance with a good 
shoemaker's son. Besides, Eve, for whom you 
took me, would also be pleased to do so, although 
she is no common girl, as you called her." 

She then turned quickly, and followed her part- 
ner, leaving Gabrielle in greater perplexity than 
before. Like a thunderbolt Sophia's words struck 
her, and with eyes wide open she looked after 
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the Princess. At last she hurried toward Julia, 
who came to her in great excitement. 

"Just think what a strange idea, Eve and 
Princess Sophia have exchanged dresses," she 
whispered , drawing Gabrielle to one side . * * Now 
you have sent the shoemaker's son to the Prin- 
cess ! If she finds out !" 

" Oh, that would be nothing," said Gabrielle 
angrily. "Just think, the Princess heard all 
we said in mamma's boudoir, for she told me 
nearly every word. O, Dear me I what shall I 
do ? What will Sophia think of me ?" 

"And of me also, I said certain things that 
you only should hear ! " cried Julia, frightened. 
" I dare not go into her presence." 

" I am going to my room, and shall say I have 

a headache," said Gabrielle, nearly crying with 

« 

rage. " Or else I must apologize to Sophia, and 
I cannot do that. Oh that horrible Eve, it is all 
her fault! and the Princess will love her more 
than ever." 

" Come quickly, I will go with you," cried 
Julia. " Here are our partners. I will make an 
excuse for both of us, you go on, I will not stay 
either." 
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The two friends disappeared, leaving the beau- 
tiful cotillon rather than meet Princess Sophia, 
who was pale and serious at first. She whispered 
to Eve, but the beautiful dance, with its surprises, 
brought a pleasant smile to her face again. 
Every one felt sorry that Gabrielle was sick, and 
could not take part in the pretty cotillon, and 
admired Julia's friendship for her in keeping her 
company. Strange that Princess Sophia did not 
also regret her absence, she knew what her sick- 
ness was. 

Toward her modest partner, who was fright- 
ened when he heard that he had asked the Princess 
to dance, she was so friendly and amiable that he 
was quite charmed. Eve also danced with him 
as often as she could, and no one wore as many 
favors and flowers as the blond citizen, for all the 
little ladies followed the example of the Princess, 
and overlooked the difference in station. 

As Eve and Sophia exchanged dresses again, 
before leaving, the Princess said, laughing, 
" Your shoes I will not give you to-day, you 
must get them at my house. " Then speaking 
in a low voice, added, " I think we shall not 
meet here again. Gabrielle will surely not 
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invite you after what happened to-day, and I do 
not want to come. Therefore, promise you will 
come to see me, Eve. Will you? " 

" If I may, how gladly I will come I " said Eve, 
with sparkling eyes, for 6uch an invitation was 
above all her expectations. 

" Well, good-by, Eve. The best thing I can 
do is to call for you myself," said Sophia as she 
was getting into her elegant carriage, and waved 
her hand to Eve. The footman jumped on be- 
hind, and away went the little Princess, leaving 
her blond friend in ecstasy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN WALLEBSTEItf'S PALACE. 

THE next day Eve sat with old Dora, who 
never grew tired of hearing about yester- 
day's feast. A carriage drove to the door. A 
servant* dressed in livery jumped from the box 
and opened the door, and a lady and a very ele- 
gant little girl stepped out. 

* * Princess Sophia with her governess ! " cried 
Eve, almost frightened, as she looked out of the 
window. " She is really coming to see me as 
she has promised, but how I look. Quickly, 
Dora, smooth my curls and take this old apron 
away, run and get my red silk tie ; but do hurry, 
Dora, quickly, they are coming ! " 

And the little tyrant stamped her feet and 
pulled at the clothes in her excitement and anger, 

while Dora ran here and there as fast as her old 
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legs would cany her, to obey the commands of 
her young mistress. She heard them coming, 
and with a flushed face she went to meet her 
young guest, whom the servant had just shown 
into the parlor. 

" See how I keep my promise, Eve," said 
Princess Sophia. " I came to you. first for fear 
that you would forget to call on me." 

Eve bowed to the governess of the little Prin- 
cess, and welcomed Sophia heartily. She felt so 
important and grand at receiving such distin- 
guished company, that she did the honors like a 
perfect little lady. Sophia, however, laughed 
and chatted heartily, just like a little girl, so that 
Eve also gave up her affectation, but she did not 
feel at ease with her company, for she was pro- 
voked at her plain dress, which was quite a con- 
trast to Sophia's elegant costume. Now old 
Dora came in and made a low courtesy to the 
Princess. This also provoked Eve, for she 
thought how common she looks with her dark 
skirt and old-fashioned cap, and how laughably 
humbly she speaks. Eve was on needles and 
pulled Dora's dress that she should leave. 
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"Who is the old woman, Eve?" said Sophy 
smiling, as Dora left the room. 

" One of our old servants," answered Eve. 
" She is a good woman, but does not know what 
is proper, it is really provoking I " 

"Pray do not get angry, dear Eve," said 
Sophia. " She is surely very good, and has 
raised you ; is it not so ?" 

Eve was very much embarrassed at this ques- 
tion. All her gratitude and love for the faithful, 
self-sacrificing old Dora was forgotten. She 
could not confess to the fine, aristocratic Princess, 
that so common and uneducated a woman as 
Dora had attended to her education. " Eaised 
me ? Oh no ! not that, she is an ordinary per- 
son." She quickly changed the subject, so that 
she need not speak of her again. 

The little Princess was about to, leave, when 
Henrietta and Hedwig Bach entered. They were 
both bashful, awkward girls, who associated with 
no other children but Eve, and were backward 
and ungraceful. Their dark, very plain dresses 
added to their homely appearance ; and although 
very lively and amiable at home, they were quite 
the contrary among strangers. As they entered 
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the room, and found such elegant visitors whom 
they did not know, they were so frightened that 
they both remained standing near the door, not 
venturing farther. 

Eve felt as ashamed of her awkward, common- 
looking friends, as of Dora, and hastening to- 
ward them she introduced them to the Princess. 
They were so embarrassed that they hardly 
bowed, and could not answer Sophia's friendly 
remarks. Eve was very glad that the Princess 
was going. 

" Are those your friends?" said Sophia in the 
front room to Eve, who escorted her. 

" We* visit each other occasionally, because 
their father is my music-teacher," answered 
Eve, embarrassed. For, as her pride would not 
allow her to acknowledge Dora before, she could 
not confess to the Princess that those ordinary- 
looking girls were her best friends. But her 
heart beat quickly as she told the second untruth, 
and she was very glad when Princess Sophia had 
gone. At leaving she begged Eve to visit her 
the next day, as her mother would like to know 
her, and she would send the carriage at a certain 
hour. This expectation delighted her, so that 
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she almost forgot the sad thoughts which troubled 
her, for having denied Dora and her two friends. 
She had just promised Aunt Bach never to tell 
another lie, and now she had done it again, and 
in what an ugly manner. She could not possibly 
tell that to her aunt. She thought it very hard to 
do right always ; Henrietta and Hedwig are never 
tempted as she was, therefore she was less to 
blame. 

With great pride she told Henrietta and Hed- 
wig that she was going to the Wallerstein Palace 
to-morrow, and they were glad that their friend 
would enjoy herself; but Hedwig said: "Do 
you know, Eve, I am glad that I need not visit 
Princess Sophia, I should be frightened to 
death." 

" And so would I," said Henrietta. " I could 
not go to visit such distinguished people, I should 
be so embarrassed that I could not speak one 
word." 

Eve smiled, for she thought of the awkward 
appearance they had made in the presence of the 
Princess. She shrugged her shoulders, and said 
haughtily, "Yes, I believe it is different with 
me, as I am accustomed to noble society." 
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" Take care that you are not again treated as 
you were yesterday," answered Henrietta. 

"Oh, you need not be uneasy!" said Eve. 
" Princess Sophy is a real friend of mine, while 
Gabrielle and Julia were not." 

" Well, good-by, and much pleasure for to- 
morrow, dear Eve," said Henrietta leaving. "'I 
suppose you will soon not notice us, as you only 
associate with counts and princesses." 

" Don't speak .so nonsensically," answered 
Eve, with a forced laugh ; but she thought, I 
would like to do so, for I am much better than 
you poor awkward things — a Princess chooses 
me to be her friend. 

At the appointed time, the next day, the ele- 
gant carriage of Prince Wallerstein came to the 
door. Eve, dressed in her best, had been wait- 
ing .impatiently at the window with Dora, who 
was delighted at the good luck of her darling. 
Now she arranged her Princess' hat and cloak 
again, and followed Eve until the liveried servant 
lifted her into the carriage and shut the door. 

" God bless the dear child, there she rides like 
a real Princess," said the old woman, clapping 
her stout hands admiringly, while she looked 
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after the carriage. " I would not be surprised 
if she should be one some day. The little angel 
she is." 

The little angel was comfortably seated in the 
cushions of the coach, looking haughtily upon the 
pedestrians she was passing. 

" Now they will surely take me to be a noble 
lady," thought Eve delightedly, and tried to re- 

* 

cline as elegantly as she had seen other great 
ladies do, but she thought she would spoil her 
curls, and move her hat, and so she sat straight, 
and smoothed the folds of her dress, to appear 
neat to the Princess. Her heart beat with anxi- 
ety, although she would not confess to Henrietta 
and Hedwig yesterday, and before she could 
think of what to say, the carriage stopped at the 
palace. The servant lifted her out, and she ran 
up the steps, and entered the beautiful palace. 
In astonishment she went through the wide hall, 
where white marble statues stood in niches. The 
balusters of the stairs were gold, and the colored 
marble floor was partly covered with elegant car- 
pet. A proud portier, with golden staff, bowed low 
to the little girl, and a servant, in beautiful livery, 
ran up the steps to announce her. Eve followed 
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somewhat frightened, for the magnificence nearly 
took her breath away. She was taken to a re- 
ception-room, which was furnished with still 
greater elegance. Valuable oil paintings and 
large mirrors covered the high walls. Foreign 
plants and magnificent furniture 6tood around. 
She did not dare to sit down on the silk chair 
which the servant placed for her, but stood at the 
door, looking around. Such splendor she had 
only read of in stories, it was grander than she 
ever imagined it could be. How poorly their 
little house in the suburb compared with this, and 
Dora was so proud of it, for it had belonged to 
the family many years. She did not wish to 
think of it. How miserable it must have ap- 
peared to the Princess who lives in such splendor. 
The door opened, and Sophia entered and em- 
braced Eve. 

" Welcome, my dear Eve ! How nice that you 
have come," she cried, kissing her. " Now come 
to mamma, I have told her so much about you, 
that I must bring you to her right away." 

And, chatting merrily, she took Eve from one 
elegant room into another, until they came to a 
small comfortable boudoir, where the Princess 
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was sitting in her armchair, embroidering. She 
was a gentle, friendly lady, who was so kind and 
loving toward Eve, that she lost all timidity, and 
talked and answered all the kind lady's ques- 
tions. 

A servant now brought in coffee on a silver 
waiter, and served the Princess and the two little 
girls. Eve admired the beautifully painted cup 
of fine transparent china, the costly silver sugar 
bowl, and the elegant cake basket, which con- 
tained the most inviting cakes. She could not 
help thinking of the coffee table at Bach's, and 
she smilingly compared the grandeur here with 
the plainness of that home. Here the easy chairs 
and neat little tables ; there the immense awkward 
table around which they all crowd, and upon 
the oil-cloth cover of which the little ones drew 
figures with spilt milk. And the coffee, how dif- 
ferent ! Here they served it deliciously, with ex- 
cellent pastry ; there no sugar, and dry, plain 
rolls. But as Eve took her pretty cup from the 
silver waiter, she would like to have sat at Bach's 
large table, for she was not accustomed to hold 
her cup in her hand, as the Princess and Sophia 
did, and as they did not sit near a table, she 
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could not do so. As she took a piece of the iced 
cake in her other hand, she first turned hot, then 
cold, fearing that she should spill it on her lap. 
She did not enjoy the coffee nor cake in her 
anxiety, and envied Sophia who balanced her 
cup and held her cake so nicety. 

The Princess noticed Eve's embarrassment, 
and, in her pleasant manner, she drew a small in- 
laid table forward, and said, " Make, yourselves 
comfortable, dear children, and place your cup 
on the table, little Eve, and you also, Sophia, or 
you may spill the coffee on your dresses. " 

Eve quickly obeyed, and then enjoyed the good 
things which were given her. 

"Now I will show you my dolls and other 
toys, Eve," said Sophia, and led her little friend 
into another room, in which she kept all kinds of 
games, and a great many of the prettiest dolls 
imaginable. Eve was delighted at seeing so 
. many toys, and she looked at the dolls in perfect 
ecstasy. She had thought she had the prettiest 
doll in the world, for it was much handsomer 
than her friends' ; but it could not compare with 
Sophia's, and admiringly Eve took one after an- 
other. There was one dressed as a bride with 
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white satin dress, veil and orange-blossoms ; and 
a bridegroom with dress-coat, white cravat and 
button-hole bouquet ; another was in ball toilet, 
with a fan in her hand and flowers in her blond 
curls, a lackey in livery carrying her cloak; a 
Queen, with a crown and velvet trail, belonged to 
the company, and two small black-a-moors hold- 
ing her train stood next to the throne where her 
majesty sat. The prettiest were a number of 
dolls drgssed in the costumes of different nations, 
which Sophia explained. 

Here is a flower-girl of Hamburg, with 
broad-brimmed hat and basket. The different 
quarters of Switzerland were also represented. 
Especially pretty were those from Berne, with 
silver chains on their bodices, and their long 
braids. Then there were Italian costumes ; 
Romans with their square head-dresses, and 
striped carpet aprons; and Venetians, with 
black veil and golden chain over the large white 
necktie ; a Eussian with high cap ; a Polander 
with furs; an Esquimaux with fur cap and 
capouch ; and a Turk, with a valuable gold em- 
broidered skirt over her wide silk drawers, was 
the last. 
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" My dolls tell me about their countries," said 
Sophia. " That is a good geography lesson, eas- 
ily remembered. Every time my teacher tells 
me of an interesting country, and I am attentive, 
mamma gives me a doll dressed in the costume 
of that country, and so I have studied the whole 
company. We shall have China for our next 
geography lesson, and I will be very attentive, 
for I have long wished for a little Chinese and a 
Chinaman with long cue and large para^pl. My 
brothers, who take the lesson with me, get stuffed 
animals and dried plants from those countries. 
They have quite a museum, which I will show 
you some time, for they are very proud of it." 

Besides the dolls, there were ever so many of 
the loveliest toys, and Eve thought of fairy-land, 
she had never seen such beautiful things. There 
was a lovely doll house, two stories, with kitchen, 
bedroom and parlor, nicely furnished ; a small 
theatre; a dining-room table with high chairs, 
and real silver dishes, for the dolls ; a magic box 
with pretty tricks ; a little carriage ; a furnished 
kitchen, with real fire to cook. Sophia enjoyed 
showing everything to Eve, who did not get tired 
of admiring, and going from one thing to 
another. 
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' " But now I must show you my dear animals, 
Eve, come, we will feed them," said Sophia, 
taking a basket of bread. A beautiful park ad- 
joined the house. Sophia took a small white 
whistle from her pocket and whistled, and imme- 
diately two slender fawns, wearing little silver 
bells, ran out of the bushes toward the Princess, 
and as one rubbed its pretty head against Sophia's 
dress, the other licked the little girl's hand. She 
took a piece of sugar out of the basket and gave 
it to them. "This is Hansel and Gretel, dear 
Eve, my especial favorites," she said, embracing 
the fawns, " they follow me everywhere when I 
am in the garden, and are dear company. You 
take some of the bread and feed them also, it is 
their afternoon luncheon." 

Eve broke the bread in pieces as Sophia did, 
and gave it to the slender animals, who looked 
at the children with their large brown eyes, as if 
they wished to say, " What a pity that we can- 
not speak, we would tell you such nice things we 
have experienced in the woods, but it is nice here 
also, to be fed so lovingly." 

" Now for my birds," cried Sophia, after the 
fawns were satisfied. On a grass plot stood a 
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largo, beautiful bird cage, surrounded by trees 
and flowers, in wliich there were over one hun- 
dred birds, of all sizes and colors, green, yellow, 
red, blue, white, brown and black — all colors 
and all kinds, twitching and flapping and hopping 
about. On the floor stood vessels with water in 
which the birds bathed, and all kinds of cups for 
food. As Sophia came to the cage there was a 
perfect uproar, they all came near, flapping their 
wings, trying to get their share of the food. 
Numerous bills were thrust through the wire net 
which surrounded the cage, and some forward 
birds even picked at the bread in the basket, for 
they could not wait the time to get it. But Prin- 
cess Sophia would not allow that, she hit them 
on the head, and they drew back frightened, and 
waited patiently until she threw the bread to 
them. Some of them took the crumbs from her 
hand. Especially interesting were several small 
green parrots, in whose crooked bills they put 
sugar. They stroked the golden cage with their 
pretty heads as if to say « i Thank you ," climbed 
up and down, and hooked their bills to the cage. 
When the birds were satisfied, they went to 
the pond,. in which innumerable gold and silver 
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fishes were swimming, the bright sun brought 
them to the surface. The Princess had hardly 
reached the edge of the pond, which was sur- 
rounded by green shrubs and blooming plants, 
when a noise came from the other side, and three 
beautiful swans swam quickly toward them, glid- 
ing over the water gracefully. Sophia threw a 
handful of bread-crumbs into the water, and hun- 
dreds of gold fishes pulled and snapped at them, 
until the long neck of a swan interfered, and 
swallowed the delicious morsels . Like a disturbed 
herd, the fishes scattered, immediately to meet 
in another place, to go for another crumb. Once 
in a while a piece of bread fell on the back of a 
swan, and it was funny to see the others stretch 
their long necks trying to take it out of the white 
feathers of their comrade. In the middle of the 
pond was a small island, where the swans had 
their quarters in a neat little house. 

" Have you read Andersen's story of the ugly 
little duck?" asked Sophia. 

" Yes, papa gave me Andersen's Stories for 
Christmas ," said Eve . * * The Ugly Duckling and , 

the story of the Fir-tree are my favorites." ! 

" And mine too, how nice ISP cried Sophia 
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rejoiced. 44 But look, there comes Miss Weber, 
my governess, let us hurry toward her, for she 
seems to be looking for us." 

Miss Weber came to tell the Princess that the 
new piano had come, and was being set up in the 
music-room* 

" Oh, I am so glad that the piano has come 
to-day ! " cried Sophia. 4 * We will try it right 
away." Then turning to Eve, she politely said : 
44 You play piano, too, did you not say so?" 

Nothing could have pleased Eve better, for she 
loved to show her talent, for which she was 
always praised. 

44 Oh yes, I play a great deal, and love music," 
she said, self-satisfied, knowing that she could 
play as well as Sophia. 

44 Oh, then we will play duets, how nice!" 
said the Princess. 44 Come, let us see if it is up. 
I know you will like my new piano, it is grand." 

She took Eve's arm and pulled her along. The 
governess followed them into the music-room, 
where they were just through setting up the 
beautiful instrument. Sophia opened it and 
struck a few chords. They admired the beauti- 
ful tone, and the Princess who had entered, 
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asked her daughter to- play a short piece. After 
thinking for some time she selected a sonata by 
Weber, which she did not play very perfectly. 

" Won't you try the piano also, Eve?" she 
said in a friendly way to her little friend, who 
was pleased at the many mistakes Sophia had 
made, thinking she could do much better. 

"If your, highness will permit," said Eve, 
making a slight courtesy to the Princess. 

" Certainly, my dear child, play as much as 
you want to," answered the Princess, and turned 
around to speak to the governess, so as not to 
embarrass Eve by listening. 

But our little Eve was not at all embarrassed, 
she had the gift of easily studying her pieces by 
heart, and after a short prelude, she played a 
small Salon piece with so much dexterity and 
expression that the Princess turned around in 
burprise and listened. 

"Bravo, bravissimo!" cried Sophia, delighted, 
as soon as Eve had finished, with a loud accord. 
" You are a perfect artist, Eve." 

The Princess and governess also praised her, 
and asked her to play again. Eve was only too 
glad to do so, as she felt that she was admired in 
this circle as in every other. 
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" Mamma, she plays much better than cousin 
Natalie, and is younger, n said Sopliia enthusias- 
tically. 

" Yes, you are right, my child," answered the 
Princess. " Natalie does not practise enough, 
my brother often complains of it, for she has 
great talent. When she comes again, Eve must 
play for her, maybe that will encourage her ; will 
you, my dear Eve?" 

Eve assured her that she would be pleased to do 
so, and was delighted to think that they wanted 
her society. She did not understand that it was 
her playing and not herself that they admired. 

" Now we will take a little ride, Sophy, the 
evening is delightful ! " said the Princess.* 
" Will you accompany us, Miss Weber, or are 
you otherwise engaged ? " 

The governess asked permission to stay at 
home and write letters. 

" But, Eve, you will go with us, won't you? " 
cried Sophia. 

Eve looked at the Princess inquiringly, who 
said: " Can you stay longer, dear child, or are 
you expected at home ? " 

Eve answered that she could stay all the after- 
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noon, she would have said so if she had missed 
her lessons, for what were a few lessons compared 
with the felicity of riding with the Princess and 
her daughter ! A few minutes after she was 
seated in the elegant open carriage, drawn, by a 
pair of beautiful black horses ; a footman in livery 
next to the driver on the box. Oh, how grand 
she felt ! If only an acquaintance would pass, 
and see her in such fine company ; if only Ga- 
brielle and Julia, or the Bach sisters would see 
her, but no one came. The Princess was often 
recognized, but no one noticed little Eve. 

As happy as the drive made Eve she was still 
dissatisfied with her dress. She had put on very 
pretty clothes for this visit, the best she pos- 
sessed. She always thought them very nice, com- 
pared with the Bach sisters', they were elegant ! 
but sitting opposite the Princess and Sophia, 
with their costly dresses, veils and feathers, she 
thought her cloak and hat extremely shabby. 

" I must hlive a long feather for my hat like 
Princess Sophia," thought the vain little girl, and 
looked with envy at the lovely white plume upon 
Sophia's hat. " And this cloak is- so old-fash- 
ioned, I positively will only wear it to school. 
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For visiting at Prince Wallerstein's, I must have 
a new one of black velvet, or white cashmere', 
like the one Sophia wore yesterday, and I will 
never ride without a parasol again ; it is neces- 
sary to a fine toilet; what a pity that I have 
none ! " 

Whatever the foolish child wished for, she 
knew she could get. After her first visit to the 
Palace, she insisted upon getting fashionable new 
clothes, and after every visit she wanted more, 
saying if she did not get pretty clothes, she could 
not visit the Princess; and her papa was weak 
enough to get whatever she wished for. She 
looked lovely in everything, and her manners 
were so fine and elegant, that she was continu- 
ally called " Princess Eve." Not a week passed 
that she was not. sent for to go to the Palace, and 
how gladly she went. It kept Dora very busy 
arranging her wardrobe, and washing, ironing 
and fluting the fine white dresses ; but how gladly 
she did it ! She was never tired of dressing her 
darling, and admiring her; and if Eve had not 
been vain enough, Dora's constant flattery would 
surely have made her so. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



CLOUDS. 



SINCE Eve became a constant visitor at the 
Palace, they hardly ever saw her at Bach's, 
and had it not been for her music lessons, which 
the Director continued to give her, she would 
seldom have visited her friends. When she was 
alone with Henrietta and Hedwig, she spoke of 
nothing but the grandeur and elegance at Prince 
Wallerstein's. At first they listened to every- 
thing with great interest, until they got tired of 
hearing the same stories over and over again, 
and when her friends told her of anything con- 
cerning themselves, she listened with indifference, 
as if it had no interest for her. The spoilt child 
saw the difference in the humble household 
of the Bachs and the high life at the Palace, and 

as she enjoyed the latter, which was entirely to 
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her taste, she disliked and avoided the home of 
her old friends more and more. Mrs. Bach felt 
very uneasy about the dangerous way little Eve 
was going, and she saw many things of which 
she did not approve. She did not fear a bad 
influence over her daughters, for their inclina- 
tions were nojt the same ; but she could not 
wish them to be with Eve, for she noticed that 
they often made fun of her, which she would not 
allow. Conrad did nothing but tease Eve, and 
make sarcastic remarks. They quarrelled so con- 
tinually and violently, that Henrietta and Hedwig 
could not make peace between them. Therefore, 
they were all glad that Eve came seldom, and 
the family friendship threatened to cease entirely. 

One day Mrs. Bach came into Professor Nor- 
mann's work-room. " Excuse me, my dear 
friend, that I disturb you," she said in her quiet 
manner, and shook hands with the Professor, who 
was pleased to see her. " I must speak to you, 
for I can be quiet no longer. I consider it my 
duty. The subject interests you more than any- 
thing on earth, for it is Eve of whom I wish to 
speak." 

And now she told her friend, in a plain, hearty 
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manner, her ideas about Eve's future, and her 
fears of the course she was pursuing. She had 
often spoken to, and blamed, the weak father, 
for encouraging Eve's folly, but never as seri- 
ously and impressively as to-day. " It is my 
honest conviction that it cannot continue so, my 
dear Professor," she said at last, and a tear stood 
in her eye. "You owe it to your child to 
change her ways, or you will repent when too 
late, that you have allowed her to become a vain, 
foolish woman, instead of an excellent one, for 
which God has given her every qualification." 

The Professor listened with increasing anxiety 
to the words of his sensible friend, he took her 
hand and said, "I thank you, dear Mrs. Bach, 
for your act of friendship, I believe that what 
you say is but too true, the great love I bear my 
child has made me weak and blind to the dan- 
ger. But what shall I do ? Help and advise me, 
for I need your assistance." 

" Could you not find a good, sensible gov- 
erness for her?" said Mrs. Bach, "for you 
would not let her leave home ? " 

" I could not easily consent to part with her," 
said the Professor, " and there are also objec- 
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tions to taking a governess. I cannot forget the 
time my sister Mary tried it. I have never had 
as much excitement and vexation in a week 
before. She attempted to cure Eve of her stub- 
bornness, and give her a better education ; but the 
consequences were, that Eve was worse than ever, 
and would not listen to her. Dora encouraged 
her, for she thought my sister interfering with 
her rights. I could not send Dora away, for you 
know how much I owe the good, honest soul. 
Now tell me if you think I should again take a 
governess ? " 

" I do not think it advisable under the circum- 
stances," said Mrs. Bach, seriously. " You 
ought to send Eve to a seminary, or if you pre- 
fer, to our house. I think the latter would be 
the best, provided that I can be as strict with her 
as with my own children, and that you, dear Pro- 
fessor, will not interfere. That it is love for 
your dear child which prompts me, I need not 
assure you, for you know it, my dear friend." 

" Oh, certainly I do," said the Professor, 
thankfully taking Mrs. Bach's hand. " I could 
never find better protection for my child. But 
give me time to reflect, maybe I can think of 
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something else. To part with her seems like 
saying farewell to light and sunshine, for she is 
that to my life." 

A rustling sound interrupted the conversation. 
Eve opened the door of her father's room. They 
did not know whether she heard their conversation 
or not, but they said no more, and Mrs. Bach 
rose to leave. 

Eve looked serious-, for it must have been 
something of great importance that brought Aunt 
Bach to her father's study. She only heard the 
last words, which she could not understand : 
"To part with her seems like saying farewell. to 
light and sunshine, for she is that to my life." 
What could her father mean? He must have 
meant her ; but who spoke of sending her from 
him ? That was a strange idea ! She must have 
misunderstood him. But she could not help 
thinking of it, and it made her quiet and sad. 
She did not like to ask, for she had listened at 
the door before opening it, and her papa was so 

• 

serious and distant at the table, that she thought 
she would wait for a better opportunity. But the 
riddle was soon solved. She noticed that the 
Professor had been to see Aunt Bach several 
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times since her visit, and one morning he called 
Eve and drew her on his knee as he loved to do. 

" My darling, I must tell you something," he 
said, caressing her. "It is hard for me, but I 
cannot help it. Some time ago the Crown Prince 
commissioned me to engrave an Italian painting, 
which is in the Pitti Palace in Florence. I 
refused, partly because I had work enough, partly 
because I did not want to be separated from you 
for so long a time. The Crown Prince again 
requests me to do it, the summons is so honor- 
able and advantageous for my now increasing 
expenses, that I cannot hesitate to accept it." 

" Oh, papa, you want to leave me for a long, 
long time," cried Eve, interrupting the Professor, 
"and I should go to Aunt Bach in the mean 
time, is it not so? I know all now; confess that 
is what you sppke of the other day." 

The Professor looked at her flushed face in 
surprise. He could not understand how she 
could comprehend it all so quickly, and Eve her- 
self was surprised, for now she thought of the 
words she had heard, and they seemed to explain 
all. 

< < It is so, ray dear child," he said hesitatingly, 
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for lie saw the excited expression of her face. ' * I 
must go to Italy for a few months, where I can- 
not take you for a thousand reasons. Aunt Bach 
has kindly offered to have you stay at her house 
while I am gone, which pleases me, for I can 
go feeling that you are well taken care of." 

" But, papa, why cannot I stay here with 
Dora?" cried Eve, the tears starting to her 
eyes. 

" Because it is better for you to be with Aunt 
Bach, dear daughter," answered the Professor. 
*« Dora is a weak old woman, and I can under no 
circumstances allow you to remain with her. 
Arid then," he added lovingly, " would you not 
like to be with your little friends, Henrietta and 
Hedwig, for a while? I think you love them 
very much ? " 

" Yes, yes, papa," cried Eve, sobbing, " but, 
oh, papa, please, please, do not leave me ! " and 
crying bitterly, she wound her arms around her 
father's neck, and would not be consoled ; fears 
and feelings of anxiety threatened to over- 
whelm her. For the first time in her life, she 
should part with her father ; that thought alone 
was terrible I and then she could not stay at 
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home with Dora, she must go to the strict Aunt 
Bach, whom she now feared more than ever ; leave 
all her liberties and comforts to go to that uncom- 
fortable, plain household ! She disliked visiting 
there lately, and to think of staying all day long, 
it was terrible ! How she would have to work 
and study, and continually quarrel with Conrad, 
. and what would become of her visits to Princess 
Sophia, of which she knew Aunt Bach did not 
approve, — all her pretty clothes — oh, she could 
not think of the life she would lead, and how 
awful it would be ! Quick as lightning these 
thoughts passed through her mind, dim and con- 
fused, but inexpressibly tormenting. 

" Oh, papa, if you love me, stay ! " she sobbed, 
pressing her head to the Professor's shoulder, 
who was so affected by her pleading, that he for- 
got all about his plans for her future. During 
a sleepless night, in which the warnings of Mrs. 
Bach constantly came to his mind, he thought of 
the truth of what she told him, and after severe 
struggles, considering what would be best for 
her, .he concluded to trust her to Mrs. Bach. 
But if he could not have his child with him, an 
entire separation would be best for all. He 
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therefore made up his mind to go to Italy, for he 
had really received the summons, but had it not 
been so necessary, he would have waited until 
Eve was old enough to accompany him. 

Eve's violent grief agitated the Professor to 
such a degree, that for the moment he was 
unable to persist in his resolution, but endeav- 
ored to quiet his afflicted child. He thought her 
tears were caused by the prospect of the separa- 
tion from him, and it affected his tender heart to 
think that he caused his only child such pain, and 
still it was hardly possible to give up the whole 
plan, for knowing his weakness toward Eve, he 
promised to accomplish the work for the Crown 
Prince, before speaking to his child. To retract 
without a better reason would be foolish and very 
disadvantageous to his future activity. He had 
spoken of his plans to Mrs. Bach, and what would 
that sensible woman think of him, if he should 
allow Eve's childish grief to interfere with them ? 

" Be quiet, my darling," he said, after giving 

Eve a thousand assurances of his love. " There 

is no hurry, we have time to speak and think 

over it. I would not stay very long, and what 

pretty things I will bring you from Italy ! My 

8 
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darling shall have a set of coral jewels from 
Naples ; beautiful Roman sashes and ribbons ; a 
fine Venetian gold chain, and whatever else you 
may wish for. Will not that be nice, my love ? " 

Eve smiled through her tears, her heart could 
not be unmoved by such enticing pictures ; and 
she thought of something that the Prince brought 
Sophia from Venice, and which she always 
admired. 

" Papa, you will bring me a little silver gon- 
dola of silver filigree from Venice, like Princess 
Sophia's?" she cried. 

"Why, certainly, my darling," answered the 
Professor, delighted that Eve thought of some- 
thing beside the parting. " A small gondola 
of filigree, formed exactly like the wooden ones 
that swim on the canals of Venice, and it shall 
be so small and neat that you can wear it for a 
breastpin." 

Eve laughed and looked delighted, for Sophia 
had nothing so pretty as that ; her gondola stands 
on a table and is much larger, consequently not 
near so pretty. 

The Professor enjoyed her good humor, and 
told her of the many letters he would write to 
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her ; the sweet fruits he would send her, and the 
colored shells and stones he would hunt for her. 
Eve was quite merry at last, and did not beg her 
papa to stay with her, and all seemed to be better 
than he anticipated. It happened that Eve now 
received an invitation for the afternoon from 
Sophia, asking her to bring some of her best 
pieces of music with her, as her cousin Natalie 
and father were there, and anxious to hear her 
play. This banished the last rising tear, for Eve 
had long wished to know this cousin Natalie. 
She had to consult Dora about her toilet for the 
afternoon, and that was of such importance that 
she could think of nothing else. The Professor 
left his daughter consoled, hoping that all would 
be better than it appeared at first. 



CHAPTER VIH. 



GOLDEN BREAMS. 



COUSIN NATALIE, of whom Sophia had 
often spoken to Eye, was of the same age as 
the little Princess ; and as Hohenhorst Castle, the 
estate of her father, Count Helldorf, was but a 
few hours' ride from the city, she frequently 
visited her aunt, the Princess Wallerstein. She 
had lost her mother a few years before, and as the 
Count did not wish to part with his child, he took 
a cousin to his house, who superintended her 
education and employed a music-teacher to give 
her several lessons a week. 

Little Countess Natalie was more talented than 
her cousin Sophia, especially in music, in which 
she made great progress ; but she was much less 
kind and amiable. Natalie was very small, and 
not at all pretty. She was also very phlegmatic, 
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bodily and mentally, which made the task of her 
teachers a difficult one, notwithstanding her men- 
tal superiority. % 

"Here, dear Natalie, I bring you our Eve," 
said Sophia, with great cordiality, as she took 
her little friend's hand tod led her toward her 
cousin, who was comfortably seated in a large 
armchair, turning the leaves of an album which 
she held in her lap. 

Without changing her position Natalie looked 
up and nodded indifferently. Glancing carelessly 
at her visitor she said: "Eve is your name? 
How queer for a girl to be called Eve I Do you 
live in Paradise with Adam ? " 

Sophia laughed aloud, and Eve could hardly 
help smiling, although she was provoked at 
Natalie's insulting manner. 

" Don't you remember, Nanna," said Sophia, 
" I have often spoken to you of Eve. She plays 
the piano as well as you do, yes, even better I 
think." 

*' Indeed 1 Well if she can't do anything else, 
that's all the same to me," answered Natalie. 
" Do tell me, Sophia," she continued, taking no 
more notice of Eve, and turning the pages of the 
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book, " who are the people in this album? there 
are so many I don't know. Can this be Eve? 
Yes, she has the same corkscrew curls just like 
this picture." 

Poor Eve was very proud of her curls, and to 
hear them ridiculed vexed her indescribably. 
Sophia also turned red with displeasure, and 
taking the album out of Natalie's hand, she said : 
" Dear Natalie, I invited Eve to meet you, don't 
you wish to welcome her ? " 

Natalie looked fretful, but got up and gave her , 
hand to Eve. " Will you sit down with us and 
look at some pictures? " she said, taking another 
album. 

Eve drew a chair to Natalie's side, and taking 
a handsomely-bound book of engravings, she 
opened it and slowly turned over the leaves, 
more for the sake of having something to do, than 
from interest in the contents, for her thoughts 
were busy with the odd ways and manners of 
this new acquaintance. 

Now Natalie noticed the pictures upon the 
pages which Eve was slowly turning, and she 
suddenly exclaimed laughing, " Why this is that 
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comical book ! The animals look like people. 
Isn't it funny ? " 

"Like people?" said Sophia, astonished. 
" It is Goethe's book of Reinecke Fuchs. These 
animals talk to each other. Reinecke is a great 
villain; he draws others into misfortune, but 
manages to escape all snares himself." 

" Yes, to be sure it is a story of animals ; but 
the animals all look like people we know. . Just 
look here," said Natalie, drawing the book toward 
her. "Right here, on the first picture sits 
Reinecke, with his head elegantly supported just 
like my governess, taking her nap on the sofa 
after dinner. And here where the king is in the 
court of justice, he looks as ferocious as our cas- 
tellan at Hohenhorst, when beggars come to the 
castle ; and my old nurse complains and wrings 
her hands just like this queen. And the bull-dog 
on this side, with his hat under his arm, is the 
very image of our sexton when he goes through 
the village, looking so pompous that all the chil- 
dren are afraid of him ; and this cock reading his 
confession of sins to the fox, looks for all the 
world like our steward's wife, when she is study- 
ing the newspaper, with her spectacles on her 
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large crooked nose. This one with the capouch, 
who stands so humbly, is the picture of my his- 
tory teacher, when he tries to think of a date 
and can't. The prettiest of all is Monsieur 
Reinecke. How he struts along carrying two 
tails instead of one hung over his arm ! The 
Baroness Seestern comes into a room that very 
same way. If she had the two fox-tails, she would 
be exactly like the picture." 

" I must say, you are very disrespectful, 
Natalie ! " said Sophia, interrupting her cousin. 
Though the good-hearted little Princess had 
laughed at Natalie's words, she was provoked at 
her unkindness.' But Eve had listened in aston- 
ished admiration, and was indescribably amused 
at Natalie's comparisons. She could hot under- 
stand this wonderful girl; she could not be 
angry even at Natalie's unflattering reception of 
herself, she was so charmed with her originality. 
But Sophia had had quite enough of it ; she closed 
the book, and rising said, " Now we will go and 
play with my brothers ; they have company too, 
and I promised them we would come. Mamma 
has given us a little lottery to play with." 

The chil4reji amused themselves ^vith all kinds 
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of games, for several hours. Then Sophia and 
her two guests were called to take tea with the 
Princess. Natalie's father was also present. 
Count Helldorf was very friendly toward Eve. 
The Princess must have spoken to him of the 
little one, for after a time he asked her to play 
for them. 

Eve gladly consented, and played several 
pieces with her accustomed assurance so well, 
that the Count applauded with delight. Eve's 
success stirred the ambition of the indolent 
Natalie, so that she sat down to the piano and 
played much better than usual. The Count lis- 
tened with delight, and overwhelmed his daugh- 
ter with praise and applause ; it was seldom she 
gave him an opportunity. In the course of con- 
versation, Eve mentioned her father's intention 
of going to Italy for a while. 

" Will you go with him, Eve?" asked Sophia. 

" Oh, no, I wish I could," answered Eve with 
a sigh. " It is not yet decided where I shall stay 
while he is gone." 

64 Oh, dear brother, that is quite fortunate 1" 
whispered the Princess to Count Helldorf. 

The Count nodded, and looked significantly at 
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his sister who turned to Eve and said, " My dear 
child, would you like to go to Hohenhorst Castle 
during your father's absence and keep Natalie 
company ? Do you think your father would be 
willing?" 

The question startled Eve, and involuntarily 
she looked at Natalie, who sat next to her. 

Natalie looked as usual, somewhat fretful and 
bored, but made no comment on her aunt's 
remark. She knew that her father intended giv- 
ing her a little companion, and although she did 
not care for one, she never seriously objected. 
Whether that companion was to be Eve, or some 
one else, was a matter of indifference to her. 

The Count, as soon as he had heard Eve's play- 
ing, and noticed its effect on his daughter, was 
very desirous to secure this pretty and talented 
child as Natalie's companion. Wh^n the Prin- 
cess asked Eve if she wished to go to Hohenhorst 
Castle, she could not answer for surprise. The 
Princess thought Eve did not care to go, and 
tried to persuade her. Count Helldorf joined 
his sister in urging her ; and Sophia, who did not 
like to lose Eve, also begged her to go. Even 
Natalie condescended occasionally to make a not 
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unfriendly remark, which was quite as much as 
could be expected of her. 

The Count promised that Eve should receive 
the same instructions as his daughter, and the 
same books, dresses and toys. He told her of 
the life at the castle, and described the house and 
garden in such glowing terms, that it did not 
take long to make Eve anxious to go. If Wal- 
lerstein Palace were so beautiful, how much more 
magnificent must be old Castle Hohenhorst, of 
which she had heard so much ! The spoilt, pre- 
tentious little maiden was delighted to think of 
the grand life she would lead at a beautiful castle, 
living with a Count's family instead of going to 
her plain, strict Aunt Bach. How could she 
hesitate which to choose? True, Natalie was not« 
very amiable, but would it not be worse to be 
with Conrad every day? Before she could tell 
how gladly she would accept the invitation, Prince 
Wallerstein came into the room, and the subject 
was dropped. 

Eve was soon after called for. At parting 
with her the Princess said: " I will see your 
father and consult with him, my dear Eve. Tell 
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him about it, and make up your mind to go ; I 
know you will like it at Hohenhorst." 

Eve could hardly await the time to tell her 
father the great news, of which her little head 
was so full. Beaming with delight she told 
him, as soon as she reached home, the offer which 
had been made her. Her imagination had 
reviewed and colored everything, so that she told 
her father a perfect fairy tale of all the beauties 
of Hohenhorst. She did not think it possible 
that he could refuse his consent. Papa was 
always satisfied with what she wished for, and 
why should he now object? Therefore, our little 
Princess was very much surprised when the Pro- 
fessor listened very calmly to her enthusiastic 
•etory, and then took some time to reflect. 

" That is all very nice, my little daughter," he 
said seriously. " I believe you would be satis- 
fied to stay with the Helldorfs, but it cannot be/ 1 

"It cannot be, papa?" said Eve excitedly. 
" Why cannot it be ? " 

" For several reasons, my dear child," an- 
swered the Professor calmly. " In the first 
place I am not at all acquainted with the family, 
and—". 
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" Oh, the Princess is coming to see you her- 
self, and also Count Helldorf," said Eve, inter- 
rupting him. 

" But, I do not desire it, for your own sake, 
my dear little daughter," continued the Pro- 
fessor. " I believe you imagine everything more 
beautiful than it really is, and if you should not 
like it when you are there, it would then be too 
late. The principal reason why I object is, that 
I have agreed to send you to our friends, the 
Bachs, during my absence. They will receive 
you with heartfelt love." 

Eve's beautiful dreams were suddenly dis- 
pelled. But she could not yet believe that her 
father was in earnest, and pouting she cried, 
" But I don't want to go to Aunt Bach's, papa ! 
Why are you so ugly to me ? Why won't you 
allow me to go where I want to ? " 

" Because you are a child, and do not know 
what is good for you," answered the Professor. 
But when the stubborn little girl began to cry, 
her father was moved, and tried to persuade her 
by mild, affectionate words. But in vain; Eve 
cried passionately. Her father's refusal made 
her proposed stay at Hohenhorst Castle seem 
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even more charming and inviting than before. 
At last the Professor promised to consider it, and 
thus Eve was somewhat quieted, especially as 
she could tell all to old Dora, who always agreed 
with her. Dora clapped her hands in surprise, 
when she heard of the good fortune which was 
offered to her darling, and she could not under- 
stand why papa should not consent with eager- 
ness., " Such an honor! To be treated exactly 
like Countess Natalie, to receive the same instruc- 
tions and pretty dresses, and all other charming 
things!" She could not blame her little Prin- 
cess for preferring it to Bach's house. 

Dora did not like Aunt Bach, who often re- 
proached her for being too indulgent toward Eve. 
She therefore encouraged Eve's dislike to her 
father's plans, and the foolish child was confirmed 
in her rebellious ways. The more she thought of 
the life at the castle, the more lovely it grew. 
That possible future haimted her dreams, seem- 
ing like a beautiful distant prairie upon which 
nothing can be seen but flowers of every lovely 
hue. On approaching, however, we see how 
widely they are separated, how coarse they are, 
and how thickly mingled with weeds and sharp 
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thorns. We try to pluck the flowers, but the 
nettles burn and the thorns prick our fingers 
unmercifully. Our beautiful future has become 
our present, and we find that it has its trials and 
its crosses, like every other present of our lives. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OOKEAD. 

PROFESSOR NORMANN and Music Direc- 
tor Bach were not near neighbors, for their 
houses in the suburb were a distance apart, but 
the Professor's garden extended far back behind 
the houses next to his, and reached the large 
yard belonging to Bach's house. The branches 
of a few large trees hung over the wall shading 
an old building, which stood in a corner of the 
yard, and which was used as lumber-room and 
wood-shed. 

Bach's family had received permission to make 
use of their friend's garden as often as they 
pleased, and a door, which led from the garden 
into the yard, made it convenient. But the 
children, especially the boys, preferred reaching 

the garden in a way not quite so convenient, for 
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the door had to be locked. The back wall of 
the shed had so many little defects, and was so 
uneven, that it was used by the boys as a ladder 
by which to reach the top of the low garden walL 
From this they climbed into the branches of the 
old trees which hung to the ground. 

School was out, and at this hour Conrad might 
be seen hunyyag through the yard and then scal- 
ing the wall. But instead of swinging himself 
into the garden below, he walked carefully along 
the narrow mosS-covered wall, passing the thick 
overhanging branches with difficulty, until he 
reached a spot which was so densely covered with 
foliage that it could not be seen from the yard or 
garden below. Here he stood still, listening for 
sometime, and then climbed cautiously into the 
thicket. He seemed to have something hidden 
there, for he carefully reached to the most secret 
spot and took out something. He then seated 
himself comfortably upon a broad limb ; shortly 
after, a thin, blue cloud rose slowly upward. No 
one saw it, but he who caused and continually re- 
peated it, his head leaning against the trunk of the 
tree, watching the small cloud with delight, as it 

curled, rose and slowly disappeared among the 
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leaves. Our dear Conrad was smoking a cigar, 
and this green nook was the sanctuary where he 
kept his cigars. No one thought of where he 
was going when he disappeared behind the 
wood-shed, excepting his friend Max, whose 
learned pupil he was in the noble art of smok- 
ing, and who had entered his sanctuary with him 
several times. At first Conrad despaired of 
learning this art, for the consequences of the 
secret trials were terrible, and mamma was much 
worried about the health of her eldest, when the 
dear boy came to the table with a pale, ghostly 
face and could not eat. But as practice makes 
perfect, after several heroic repetitions, the dis- 
agreeable consequences ceased. Now as we saw, 
the young hero is comfortably seated in his hid- 
den retreat, sending the tobacco smoke up to the 
clear summer sky. All was quiet around him, 
excepting the chickens which cackled in the yard 
below, and several small birds flew twittering 
through the branches of the trees. He drew 
from his vest pocket his silver watch, which he 
had received from his pa last Christmas, and 
examined the hands. He had half an hour's 
time to sit here, then he must get down, and 
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destroy all traces of tobacco smoke with water 
and Eau de Cologne, which he bought with his 
pocket money, to take the ugly smell of school 
out of his clothes, as he said, to Henrietta's 
infinite amusement. At tlte table he sat next to 
his papa, and woe to him, if he had discovered 
the cigar smoke ! 

The young man had smoked nearly half of his 
stogie, when he heard voices in the garden and 
steps approaching. The foliage was so dense that 
he could not see who it was, but soon recognized 
the voices of Eve and her father. They were 
now under the tree, and Conrad, to his alarm, 
heard the Professor say, " Here is a bench, let 
us sit down and speak farther about the matter, 
my little daughter." 

He heard the old bench creak and knew that 
he was a prisoner, and that the least movement 
would betray him. He therefore sat quietly 
on the branch, holding his half-smoked cigar in 
his hand, looking very sad, only seldom ventur- 
ing to take a little puff, so that it should not go 
out. 

"Now, my dear child, tell me honestly why 
you don't wish to go to Aunt Bach's while I am 
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in Italy ?" said the Professor kindly. "You 
always say * I don't want to,' but never tell me 
the real reason. What can you have against 
Bachs? I really cannot imagine." 

" Oh, papa," cried Eve slowly, for she did not 
know what to answer, " Conrad is always so 
ugly toward me ! You do not know how he tor- 
ments me, and if I should, be there all day, I 
could not stand it.* 

" Conrad ! " answered the Professor astonished. 
" That is very strange, what does he do to you, 
my poor child ? " 

Eve was glad to have found something to tell 
as the cause of her disinclination. She might 
have said also, that she was afraid she could not 
do as she was accustomed to do at home, for 
instance, to miss school whenever she pleased ; to 
play with her dolls instead of sewing or knitting ; 
to find fault with the food ; to go to the confec- 
tionary and eat sweetmeats, instead of eating a 
hearty dinner ; to wear her best clothes every day 
instead of Sundays, and many other things. 
But she did not like to tell her papa all this, and 
Conrad's naughtiness was a wished for excuse, 
and so she told of all the thousand mortifications 
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and teasing she had to endure, as soon as she was 
in his company ; told him the story about Hector, 
and said she would have nothing to do with the 
mean boy, and was glad to go far away from 
him, 

" Those are certainly very annoying stories," 
said the Professor seriously. "I. cannot under- 
stand Conrad, he is, otherwise, always a nice,* 
well-behaved boy." 

" Yes, that he was formerly toward me also," 
said Eve, " but that is long past, and now he is 
worse every day. Henrietta and Hedwig com- 
plain of him also, and say he has several naughty 
friends who mislead him, for it is not his nature 
to be so ugly. Those boys are proud of teasing 
us girls, and encourage each other to do so; 
besides we have heard that these friends do 
nothing but mischief. Just think, it is said that 
they smoke cigars secretly, drink beer in the 
saloons like students, and I don't know what else, 
Max's sister told Hedwig, who sits next to her at 
school, is not that horrible? And Conrad does 
all that also. If his papa knew it I " 

Now some one called from the garden, and 
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Dora's stout figure was seen at a distance, hurry- 
ing through the bushes. 

"We are called, there comes Dora," said the 
Professor rising. " What can she want?" 

" Oh, papa," cried Eve quickly, taking her 
father's arm, " please don't tell Uncle and Aunt 
Bach, that I told you all that about Conrad. 
Uncle Bach does not like tattling, neither does 
Conrad." 

" At last I find you, Mr. Professor," cried the 
voice of Dora, and the old woman came hurrying 
all out of breath. " Come to the house quickly. 
Her Highness the Princess is there, and also her 
brother, Count Helldorf. I took them into the 
parlor, and begged them to be kind enough to be 
seated ; and then I ran to hunt you. What are 
you doing here at the farthest end of the garden? 
How I searched and called, besides the fear of 
keeping the distinguished company waiting." 

" Calm yourself, good Dora, I am coming," 
said the Professor, hurrying on. " Follow later, 
my dear daughter, I would like to speak to the 
Princess and Count Helldorf alone first." 

So the bench was vacated sooner than the 
anxious listener above had expected. While the 
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Professor was conversing with his guests, Eve, 
greatly excited, walked up and down near the 
house, until her papa called her to see her com- 
pany. Conrad hurriedly came down from his 
hiding-place, for his time was nearly over. A 
drak frown overspread his energetic face, one 
could not tell whether it was vexation or shame 
at what he had just overheard. But he secretly 
felt a boyish pride at having such power over Eve, 
which made the little girl fear and also respect 
him. He did not understand what her father's 
trip, and her wish not to stay with them meant, 
for the parents had not spoken of it to their 
children. Full of strange thoughts, Conrad 
stepped down from the wall, and wanted to run 
across the yard quickly, when he heard quarrel- 
ling near the wood-shed, and was held by the 
back of his jacket. 

" Here is Conrad, he shall say who is right," 
cried Conrad's little sister, Marie. " You are a 
bad boy, Anton, not to keep your promise." 

" What is the matter? Why are you quarrel- 
ling again?" said Conrad angrily. " You are 
forever fussing." 

Now Anton and Marie told him so loudly that 
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he could not understand either. Then Anton 
told him the whole story more quietly, while 
Marie put in a word occasionally. Marie had a 
large cage with pigeons in the wood-shed, she 
was kneeling before it to hear the turtle-doves 
"ku-ku-ruh, ku-ku-ruh!" with an occasional 
"hi-hi-hi!" It was so funny that she had to 
laugh eveiy time it was repeated. 

Then Anton entered, and said, " Marie, do 
you want to see how nice I can shoot with my 
bow and arrow ? " 

Marie did not like to leave her doves, but went 
into the yard with him. Now Anton shot into 
the air, until Marie said, " Any one can shoot 
in the air, that is nothing, why don't you take 
aim, and try to hit something ?" 

" Oh, if that's all," cried Anton, " watch now, 
I will shoot the yellow hen that is standing by 
the well." He took aim, and away flew the 
arrow toward the yellow hen which was just 
stooping to drink out of the trough. Anton 
jumped for joy, and looked triumphantly at 
Marie, who pointed in the direction in which the 
arrow flew and cried, "Anton, just look at the 
hen ! " It was hit as Anton had prophesied, but 
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to his horror he saw her stagger ancT then fall. 

" Oh, Anton, you have killed the hen, what 
will Mrs. Burger say?" cried Marie alarmed. 
Anton was also much frightened, for Mrs. Burger, 
the housekeeper , N was very strict, and he was sure 
of a scolding, if she found out that he killed the 
hen. 

"No one saw that I did it!" said the little 
villain quickly, and pushed Marie toward the 
wood-shed. " Don't you tell on me, Marie." 

"But we must tell mammal" answered the 
little one earnestly." 

" What for? it is not at all necessary ! " cried 
Anton. " If you won't tell I will give you my 
pretty new pencil-box." 

" With the lead-pencils and pens in it?" said 
Marie delighted, for Anton's new pencil-case J 
could be locked and was therefore a perfect 
treasure in Marie's eyes. At such a price she 
would keep quiet, for surely no one would ask 
her. 

While they were discussing the great question, 
whether Marie should get the case with or with- 
out the contents, Anton suddenly cried: "But 
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look, Marie, the yellow hen is walking around the 
yard again." 

Cautiously the children went nearer, and really 
the hen they had thought dead had only been 
stunned, but recovered in a few minutes, and was 
now walking gaily around. Anton jumped about 
delighted, swinging his bow around his head. 

" Now I need not give my pencil-case away. 
You will not get it now, Marie ! " he cried 
merrily. 

" Indeed you gave it to me, and it is -mine I" 
said little Marie laughing. " You must give it 
to me any way." 

" I don't think of it, why the hen is alive," 
answered Anton. Now Marie began to cry, and 
call her brother ugly names for not keeping his 
word. This irritated Anton, who called her by 
the same loving expressions. The two children 
were in the midst of their conflict when Conrad 
came down from the wall to go to the house, as 
it was near dinner-time, when he was appointed 
judge by Marie. . 

"He promised me the pencil-case, and now he 
don't want to give it to me, the bad boy!" 
sobbed Marie finishing the story, while Anton 
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stamped his foot, continually repeating, " No,* I 
don't have to now, she won't get it." 

"Marie is right, you must give her the case as 
you promised her ! " said Conrad decidedly. 
" Are you not ashamed, Anton ? An honest man 
keeps his word, and an honest boy also. I 
thought you knew that." 

Anton looked at his brother angrily, and was 
going to answer him, when he came close to him, 
and said surprised, "What is that, Conrad? 
Keally, cigar ashes ! and here on your lip is a 
small leaf of tobacco ! I bet you have smoked 
secretly." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " cried Conrad very much 
embarrassed, and shook off the ashes which had 
fallen, while smoking, between his shirt and vest 
without his noticing it. 

"But you smell like cigar smoke!" cried 
Anton, triumphantly. " Do not deny it. 1 
know very well that you smoke secretly mth 
Max and Oswald. If papa finds it out ! " 

"It would be no great misfortune," said 
Conrad somewhat haughtily. "But you need 
not go and tell him either, you know tattling is 
disgraceful." 
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"Well, I won't say anything, but you give 
Marie your pencil-case, it is just like mine ! " 
answered Anton slyly. 

44 Very well, now let me alone with your child- 
ishness I " cried Conrad, and ran off, for he saw 
his father standing at the dining-room window, 
and it was time for him to make the necessary 
toilet for dinner. Anton and Marie followed 
him, both satisfied with the result of their quar- 
rel. 

44 Mamma, is it true that Professor Normanu* 
is going to Italy, and Eve coming to stay with 
us?" asked Hedwig, as the family was seated 
around the long dining-room table at dinner. 

44 How do you know that, my child ? " answered 
Mrs. Bach astonished. 

44 Dora told our nurse-girl, when she was there 
with little Walter," said Hedwig. 

44 It has been spoken of, but is not yet certain," 
said Mrs. Bach, provoked at the talkative old 
Dora, who told everything. 

44 Eve does not want to come to us," said 
Conrad, who now understood the conversation to 
which he had listened. 

44 So, she does not want to come to us? 
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How do you know that, Conrad?" asked the Music 
Director, surprised. " Where did you hear your 
news ? " 

"I heard Eve tell it to her father, before, 

in as I was in the garden," said Conrad 

embarrassed. 

" In the garden I Oh, yes, for to " said 

Anton, swallowing the rest of his speech, for a 
frown and a sly kick from Conrad, who sat next 
to him, was warning enough for the imprudent 
prattler. 

" I wish to hear nothing more about the mat- 
ter now," said Mrs. Bach, " for it is not yet cer- 
tain, and I dislike unnecessary talk. Here, 
Hedwig, cut Lieschen's meat, and Anton, pass 
the bread-basket, and if you rest on your arms 
again, I shall have to knock your elbows on the 
table, my dear son." 

So the subject was dropped, and was not men- 
tioned again as mamma had commanded. Hed- 
wig and Henrietta spoke of it secretly for a 
while, after dinner, for it was of great impor- 
tance to them, and they concluded to go to Eve's 
toward evening, after lessons were over, to see 
if they could hear how matters stood. They 
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wisely did not let their mamma hear of this, for, 
with all their excellence, in this case they were 
as curious as other little girls of their age. 

The family had hardly left the table when Pro- 
fessor Normann entered. The gentlemen went 
into the Director's study, and Mrs. Bach was also 
soon called. To her great surprise, she heard 
the Professor tell of the offer made him, by 
Count Helldorf, for Eve. 

"I confess I am not pleased," said the Pro- 
fessor, finishing, "because Eve is so anxious to 
go, that she will not hear of any other place to 
stay during my absence, and I so much wished 
to give the child to your care, my dear friends. 
The whole object of my absence seems to be 
wrecked, and, if it were possible, I would give 
up my trip, for I am greatly embarrassed. The 
Princess has been so kind to Eve, that she can- 
not refuse her, she removed all difficulties, and 
made me promise to accompany Eve to-morrow 
to Hohenhorst Castle, to get acquainted with the 
place and persons I trust my child to. At all 
events, I will take the opportunity to speak seri- 
ously to the governess, who is, the Count tells 
me, an excellent person, and has educated 
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Countess Natalie with great care and judgment. 
Perhaps she will be able to guide my little spoilt 
Eve aright. I think Eve can learn a great deal 
there, but if she is not happy and satisfied she 
can leave." • 

Mrs. Bach quietly allowed the Professor to 
finish, for she saw how difficult it was for him to 
confess his want of necessary energy, firmly to 
refuse the present projects and keep his first 
determination. The wise woman knew that Eve 
influenced her father in this, although he scarcely 
mentioned it. She felt heartily sorry for the 
change the matter had taken, but she thought if 
Eve came to their house against her wish it would 
do her no good, and would disturb their peaceful 
family. As she thought the Professor had prom- 
ised the Princess more than he wished to ac- 
knowledge, she had too much delicacy to annoy 
him with her fears, besides she did not know 
the circumstances, and the abode might prove 
advantageous to Eve. She gave, the Professor 
some advice, as to what he should speak of 
especially to the governess at Hohenhorst, arid 
the Director enquired about the teacher of music 
she would have, for that interested him most. 
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They spoke of Eve and of Bach's children and it 
so happened, without the Professor wishing it, 
that they mentioned the .dislike Conrad showed 
toward Eve. The Professor made no secret of 
the fact that that was the principal reason Eve 
refused to go to them, and told several of Conrad's 
naughty tricks. 

" I have noticed something of the kind," said 
Mrs. Bach, " but thought it was only childish 
teasing. If I had thought that Eve suffered by 
it, I would have interfered long ago. It grieves 
me most to think that it caused Eve to dislike 
coming to us, for I wished it very much." 

After the Professor had left his friends, the 
Director said: " Please, wifey, send Conrad to 
me." 

After a few minutes Conrad entered his father's 
room, somewhat uneasy, not knowing what his 
father could wish at that time. 

" Listen, my dear boy," said the Director 
seriously. " You said before, you heard Eve tell 
her father that she does not wish to stay at our 
house while the Professor is away. Do you 
know the reason why she does not wish to be 
with us ? " 
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" No, papa, how can I know that?" answered 
Conrad ironically. " She is as capricious as 
April weather; I suppose there is something 
she don't like here.'* 

" Well, my dear child, I know what she don't 
like here," said the Director, " it is my son 
Conrad, who torments and teases the little girl 
whenever he can. Be quiet, and do not try to 
excuse yourself. I have just heard of your heroic 
acts, but, Conrad, I am ashamed of you. Eve 
may be as she will, it is no excuse for your 
churlishness. If you continue so you will be a 
very agreeable young man ! Do you know, my 
son, the first precept the stronger sex should 
observe toward the weak? It is the duty of a 
knight to honor and protect every female where- 
ever he meets her, be she young or old. Each 
of our sex should act upon this principle whoever 
he may be. I am indeed grieved that my son 
must be told this by his father. With your 
heroism toward this dear little girl you have done 
her great harm, for her aversion to come to our 
house may have evil consequences. At all 
events, you have grieved your mother and me, 
for we love Eve in spite of her faults. And 
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then, my son, before you undertake to correct 
others, you would better correct yourself. 
Smoking and beer-drinking is reprovable in boys 
of your age, you would better postpone it until 
you are grown. I hope, with God's aid, to make 
a fine musician of you : but a boy who too soon 
wants to enjoy the pleasures of a man, can 
become & genius, but a dissolute one and such I 
do not wish for a son. Now go, and think over 
what I have told you. I hope you are convinced 
that you have no better friend on earth than your 
father, if he must be strict sometimes, my boy." 
" Oh, papa, papa, forgive me ! " sobbed Conrad 
and sank in his father's arms. The Director 
embraced him without saying another word. 
The kiss he pressed on the child's forehead was 
as hearty and sincere as only a father can give 
his son. s 



CHAPTER X. 

DORA. 

A few hours after Eve had bid good-by, and 
rode out of the city with Count Helldorf, 
the Professor also left his small house and hur- 
ried to the far south. He left with a heavy heart, 
for he had never been separated from his child 
for any length of time ; he felt dissatisfied with 
himself, for allowing Eve \o go to a strange 
house, instead of sending her to his tried friends. 

Eve cried bitterly when she took leave of her 
papa, but then he and Count Helldorf, who had 
come to accompany her, spoke such loving, con- 
soling words, that her heart grew light, and she 
smiled an adieu to her papa and Dora from the 
beautiful carriage in which she went. 

Old Dora looked after her departing darling 

for a long time. As proud as the old servant 
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was, that her young ward was going to live in a 
beautiful castle and be companion to a Countess, 
her kind heart was full of grief when she 
was left alone in the house. The Professor had 
also gone, and sighing, she locked the doors and 
shutters, and again went sadly through *all the 
rooms, which she, also, was going to leave during 
the absence of the family. After she had 
arranged everything for her trip, she crossed the 
yard to the low back building, in which the patch- 
ing-tailor's family lived. Dora here acted the 
part of patroness, for although she was a good 
friend of Mrs. Sperber, and often made a confi- 
dant of the good woman, she wished the differ- 
ence to be apparent betweeb herself, the house- 
keeper of Professor Nbrmann, aiid the wife of the 
poor patching-tailor. The modest family were 
only too well satisfied to grant the due respect to 
the influential Mrs. Dora Balsam, especially Mrs. 
Sperber, who always treated her with great defer- 
ence. 

" It is very kind of you, dearest Mrs. Balsam, 
to trouble yourself to come to see us before 
your departure," said the talkative Mrs. Sperber, 
with an humble courtesy, as Dora entered the low 
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room in which she sat at work with her indus- 
trious husband. " Pray take a seat, dear Mrs. 
Balsam, if I may take the privilege of requesting 
you, sit here on the sofa, and rest yourself after 
climbing those stairs, they are so steep that I am 
always out of breath when I come up." 

The tailor had jumped from his table to greet 
Dora, who condescended to take the best seat, the 
corner of the sofa, and fanned herself with her 
handkerchief, for climbing the stairs was rather 
difficult for the stout lady. 

" I had to bid you good-by before going, 
dear Mrs. Sperber," she said, leaning back in the 
corner of the sofa. " The Professor gave me 
the privilege of staying at his house during his 
journey, but I preferred going to my sister's. 
I could not endure being alone, for I should 
miss my little Eve still more." 

" Oh dear, yes, I can easily imagine how you 
feel, just like — like in a desert without the 
darling ! " answered Mrs. Sperber, shaking her 
head. " There are few children like Miss Eve. 
So fine, so proper, and so good I She brought 
my little Polly a lot of things before she left, 
and was so friendly and kind, like an angel."- 
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Mrs. Sperber sighed with emotion, and clasped 
her hands. 

The tailor also joined in praising Eve. From 
behind the stove came the cry: "Proper, hur- 
rah ! you rogue ! " For the starling had to give 
his opinion with the rest of the family. He then 
crowed and barked, to show the honored guest all 
he knew. He thought he had taken part enough 
in the conversation, and slyly took a ball of 
yarn off Mrs. Sperber's sewing-table, with which 
he worked with feet and bill until he had it all 
tangled and twisted around him like a cocoon. 

Mrs. Dora Balsam now began telling her 
friends about Eve's new home, and in her pride 
of the honor conferred on the house, she gave 
so glowing a description of the people and 
actions at Hohenhorst Castle, that the tailor and 
his wife clapped their hands in astonishment. 

" But that is nothing new to our little Prin- 
cess ," 6aid Dora at last, shrugging her shoulders. 
"Why, the dear child was perfectly at home at 
Prince Wallerstein's. They only eat with silver 
at the Palace, and each one has a servant stand- 
ing behind his chair, with his coat covered with 
gold embroidery. Our child is fit for such a 
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style of living. You ought to see, dear Mrs. 
Sperber, what elegant manners the little thing 
has ! How gracefully she bows, how neatly she 
eats, and how beautifully she holds her coffee-cup, 
her little finger bent somewhat, and then taking 
sip after sip ! It is a perfect pleasure to watch 
her. And when she sits next to Princess Sophia, 
one really cannot tell which of the two is the 
Princess." 

"Yes, yes, my Pauly says that also," cried 
Mrs. Sperber. " She trims Princess Sophia's 
gaiters ; but she says there is no doubt that Miss 
Eve has the prettiest foot." 

" Well, who knows what we shall live to see I" 
continued Dora. " The noble families treat her 
as if she belonged to them, and who knows but 
that she will some day I There is Count Hell- 
dorf s son, the young Count Koland, you know 
the one at school here, if he don't fall in love 
with the lovely friend of his sister, some fine 
day, then he must surely be blind ; and then 
the little angel's fortune is made, for Count 
Roland is the only son, and will inherit the castle 
some day, and our Princess Eve will be mistress. 
I don't know that I shall continue to be the 
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Countess' companion, perhaps I shall prefer to be 
housekeeper and take charge of the servants. 
All the silver belonging to the castle, and the 
young Countess' jewels and valuables will be 
intrusted to my care. That will all come right, 
we have a little education also, and have not 
raised the young Countess for nothing. But, 
dear me, here I am talking and talking, and for- 
getting all about that I must go. In an hour the 
train upon which I go leaves. Good-by, good- 
by, my dear Mrs Sperber, take care of yourself, 
dear Master ; give my love to Pauly and Hein- 
rich." 

The patching-tailor and his little wife shook 
her fat hand. Mrs. Sperber, who escorted Dora 
out of the door, took her hand again, and 
coughed embarrassed, bashfully stuttered, " What 
I was going to say, dearest Mrs. Balsam — but do 
not be angry — when Miss Eve is Countess, /tnd 
you housekeeper at the castle, then do not for- 
get your old friends, if my husband could make 
the servants' clothes, instead of being patching- 
tailor, or, if my Pauly could get the sewing at 
the castle, — you know how smart the child is — " 

" Yes, yes, dearest Mrs. Sperber, we will see, 
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depend upon it, all will be done ! " answered 
Dora, nodding her head graciously, while the 
green bow on her cap nodded with it ; and as if 
she already had the dreamed-of position of house- 
keeper at Hohenhorst, she waved her hand to the 
modest little tailor's wife, and carried her foolish 
old head proudly erect out of the house. 

Mrs. Sperber thoughts were with Dora as she 
entered the room, and she wanted to continue the 
subject, when she noticed the starling who was 
struggling in the net of yarn in which he had 
entangled himself, while one thread was around 
his neck threatening to strangle him. 

"Did lever see such a thing!" cried Mrs. 
Sperber angrily, as she took the bird in her lap 
and carefully unwrapped the yarn. "He steals 
my best knitting cotton, with which I want to 
darn Henry's stockings. Just wait, you rogne, 
you pearly choked yourself with it which serves 
you right." 

" You rogue, wait, wait !" cried the bird flap- 
ping his wings, and delighted to be free again he 
flew to his accustomed place and arranged his 
feathers with his bill. The tailor had quietly 
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watched his wife disentangle the bird and looked 
much amused. 

" Do you know, mother, of whom the bird 
reminds me? M 

" Well ! what joke have you now in your old 
head?" answered Mrs. Sperber not very politely . 
" Of whom does the silly bird remind you? w 

" Of Mrs. Dora Balsam ! " said Master Sperber 
smiling. " She spins her thread and turns and 
twists it, until it is a curious web, just like the 
starling. But I hope she will not be caught, or 
that pretty Eve must struggle in it, because a 
kind, helping hand like yours is not always 
present to undo it. The story about all the noble 
people looks nice at a distance, but, but — i All 
is not gold that glitters/ n 

" Nonsense, if you can only look at the dark 
side of everything, then you are pleased ! " cried 
Mrs. Sperber angrily. "I do not really know 
what you mean. But you should speak with 
more respect of Mrs. Dora, for when she is 
housekeeper at Hohenhorst, you will no longer 
be patching-tailor. Then you will make nice 
new liveries for the servants, and who knows 
if not for Counts ! And Pauly need not carry 
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the papers, the poor child! Her friend, the 
Countess, will see that she gets different work, 
and then — " 

" And then, Mrs. Patching-tailor Sperber will 
be a noble lady, and instead of a cap, she will 
wear a church-steeple on her head, and tie the 
Zoological Garden around her for a trail ! " said 
Master Sperber. * ' Don't you remember the fable 
of the discontented woman, whose head was full 
of grand notions, and could not get enough, until 
she was glad to live in poverty with her husband 
again ? You let me be what I am, a poor patching- 
tailor, for as that I am happy, and we all are. 
Let me advise you not to wait for Mrs. Dora 
Balsam's castle in the air, for who knows if, at 
the end, she will not be glad to live here in their 
modest old house with pretty Eve again." 
With which Master Sperber put his spectacles on 
his pointed nose and laid a pair of boy's pants 
over his knee to mend. Mrs. Sperber looked 
flushed, but thought it better not to answer her 
husband's remarks, but to go into the kitchen, 
and think over what he had said, until Pauline 
came home and drove away all disagreeable 
thoughts with her cheerful prattle. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



HOHENHOBST CASTLE. 



HOHENHORST CASTLE was one of those 
stately, old, but somewhat sombre, build- 
ings, which are rarely to be found in our days, 
when modern taste prefers light, cheerful rooms 
to gloomy vaulted halls. Only a part of the 
castle was habitable. Some of the immense 
rooms were made comfortable for family life, and 
did not look as solemn and cold ; one had to pass 
through the high corridors and large halls, where 
every sound re-echoed, and the large windows 
with colored panes, were so high in the walls that 
the light fell as in a church. 

The castle was situated on a sloping hill, sur- 
rounded by a wood on one side, and a lovely 
park on the other, which was bordered by a 

stream that flowed into a large lake. One could 
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see the ancient tower and corners of the old 
building at a great distance, it was not far from 
the village. 

As our little Eve entered the castle the first 
time with her father, she hardly dared set foot 
in these venerable halls. A pair of immense 
stone lions stood at the portals — a coat of 
arms — with paws upright, threatened illegal 
intruders from above. Innumerable statues of 
stone or metal were scattered everywhere. 

Eve looked frightened at the odd figures, but 
with her father, her friend Sophia and the 
Count's family, she laughed and thought how 
grand the old castle is, how like the time of 
knighthood she read of in books. She would 
not have been surprised to see beautiful ladies, 
waving adieux with their handkerchiefs to noble 
warriors, or if the sound of weapons could be 
heard from some of those ancient towers. She 
had never seen the like before and her lively 
imagination soon had every corner inhabited by 
the heroes and heroines of all the fables and 
stories she loved so well. 

How surprised was she at the interior of the 
castle ; at the armory, which formerly was used 
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for a dining-room, in which the old armors and 
weapons hung around the walls, while large 
bumpers ornamented the mantles and cornices. 
Adjoining this, was the room where the immense 
.bowls were filled, and passed through a connect- 
ing window, to the servants in the dining-room, 
for this room led to kitchen and cellar. Then 
again the ancient picture gallery : sinister-look- 
ing men in armor of olden times, and beautiful 
women, with high powdered wigs and hoops, 
looked down from the walls, while dark, gold- 
embroidered tapestry shone between the pictures. 
Massive furniture of dark wood and wonderful 
carving stood everywhere. Old-fashioned vases 
and painted porcelain adorned the closets and 
mantle. Then came a number of grand rooms 
of state, adjoining each other. The prettiest, 
however, was the ball-room, resplendent with 
gold, mirrors and marble. There was also a bal- 
cony, from which the guests could look into the 
hall below. 

All these rooms were only used at special 
occasions, and were on the ground-floor of the 
castle. The upper story and an adjoining wing 
were in constant use, and modernly furnished, 
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where one could easily forget in what old 
building one lived. Besides these, there was a 
row of unfurnished rooms, which were used for 
storage, and looked so gloomy and dismal that 
Eve would have been afraid to go there, even in 
company. 

As Eve now entered the castle with Count 
Helldorf, he welcomed her as a member of the 
family, with a father's tenderness. Natalie 
offered her hand and greeted the little playmate 
heartily. Miss von Maquot, Natalie's governess, 
and lady of the house, kissed the little girl and 
spoke kindly to her. 

The first few days Eve was very bashful, and 
being very homesick made her quiet and sad. 
Now that she was away from her home, her 
father and Dora the whole day, she felt what it 
was to be parted from her loved ones. She had 
imagined it quite different. She now had all the 
good things that she had so much wished for, but 
still the tears would come to her eyes, and she 
could not enjoy them as she expected to. And 
still, how beautiful was all around her 1 how ele- 
gant the whole house, with the many liveried 
servants, the choice viands and drinks, the beau- 
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tiful carriages in which she rode! She had to 
wear her best clothes every day, for she always 
got beautifully embroidered and costly new ones, 
the same as Natalie wore ; beside this, she was 
treated just like her. Miss von Maquot gave 
them French lessons and needle-work; for 
other branches, teachers came from the city, — 
the steam cars passing near Hohenhorst made it 
convenient. 

The persons around her were quite unlike those 
she had been accustomed to. Count Helldorf 
was the kindest, not alone to Eve, but to every 
one. He was loved and honored by all, for he 
was a loving, kind man, indulgent and sympa- 
thizing, taking interest in his inferiors, polite and 
friendly to his equals. But a quiet reserve pre- 
vented all familiar approach ; even in the family 
circle, a formal tone was kept up, encouraged by 
Miss von Maquot, who, with all her excellent qual- 
ities and good education, lacked natural grace and 
kindness. She was a tall, stately lady, not very 
young, and well suited to the position she occu- 
pied. The Count often had company at the 
castle, Wd Miss von Maquot acted hostess 
splendidly.\ 
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With Natalie she was less fortunate, the pecu- 
liar child made it difficult for every one who 
came in contact with her, but especially so for 
Miss von Maquot. No one could understand 
Natalie, for although very young, only a year 
and a half older than Eve, she showed such deep 
thought for one of her years, had she not been 
so indolent she would have made rapid progress 
in her studies, especially in music. When she 
practised and tried to learn, it was a pleasure to 
see the rapid progress she made, but it was only 
too seldom the case. As the only daughter, she 
was spoilt and egotistical, like Eve, but in an 
entirely different manner, for she was hard-hearted 
and unamiable. When a companion was spoken 
of, she always made ironical remarks, and if it 
had not been for Sophia, she would not have 
received Eve with as good a grace. 

The first few" days Eve was very homesick. 

Count Helldorf and Miss von Maquot, who 

noticed her sadness and knew the cause, tried 

very hard to make her stay pleasant. Princess 

Sophia often came to the castle on a visit. They 

took long drives, or sails on the lake; pretty 

new toys were bought, and Mends from the 
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neighborhood were invited ; in short, Eve could 
not wish for a merrier time. The novelty influ- 
enced Natalie also, for it made her more lively and 
pleasant than she usually was, and therefore Eve 
could not complain. After a time a tender long- 
ing for papa and Dora took the place of home- 
sickness, and at last she was the lively, thought- 
less child of old, enjoying the pleasures offered 
her, proud and happy to lead so splendid a life. 
The good influence of Eve's presence upon 
Natalie, was especially noticeable during their 
lessons. Eve was never a very industrious scholar, 
and therefore did not know much. Natalie was 
much smarter than Eve, and as she was older, 
she knew more than her playmate in spite of her 
laziness. This pleased her and made her ambi- 
tious to keep in advance of Eve, who tried 
harder than ever. Thus they both studied dili- 
gently, and the teachers told the Count what an 
excellent plan it was to have Eve as companion 
to Natalie. The Count was delighted, and praised 
our little Princess, who carried her little head 
proudly on her pretty shoulders, and wrote 
merry letters to her father. Especially in music 
they vied with each other, for Eve excelled in 
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that , and Natalie tried to do as well. Their 
teacher, an excellent musician, was quite enthu- 
siastic ; for it was very interesting to have two 
such talented pupils at the same time. 

But, alas ! this eagerness did not last long, for 
although Eve continued to take pains with her 
lessons, Natalie possessed too little energy to 
continue the race. Very soon she leaned back 
in her chair in her old, listless way, and looked 
absent-mindedly out of the window ; and when 
she then silently looked at the teacher he would 
turn to Eve for an answer. Before this, Natalie 
was the one who always answered correctly, and 
Eve was often provoked that in spite of her 
industry Natalie knew more. But now, when 
her companion sat quiet and unconcerned during 
the lesson, she was proud to be the wisest. And 
she continued to make great progress; conse- 
quently she was commended, while the little 
Countess was censured and admonished. This 
provoked Natalie, and she made Eve suffer by 
her ill-humor. Eve was not accustomed to being 
treated badly, and thus unkind scenes often 
resulted, for each little tyrant tried to gain her 
own way. 
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Miss von Maquot saw with sorrow that her 
scholars could not agree, and often found them 
quarrelling and scolding each other^ Natalie 
would not listen to her, and so she tried to influ- 
ence Eve and change her disposition. Did not 
her father suggest it, when he spoke to her of 
his daughter? , 

" My little Eve is somewhat spoilt, and likes 
her own way too much," the Professor said to 
Miss von Maquot. " But, I am a weak father, 
I would like some one more strict to take the 
reins of her education, so that some of the folly 
may disappear from her stubborn little head." 

These words not only gave her the right, but 
made it her duty, to be strict with Eve, for Miss 
von Maquot was a very honorable lady, and only 
acted for the good of her pupils. But her strict, 
curt manner toward the children, made them 
fear instead of love her. Especially Eve was 
afraid of her serious, long face, with her dark 
eyes which looked sharp and piercing from under 
her bushy eyebrows. Her voice was hoarse and 
loud, and Eve's musical ears were often tortured 
by her manner of speaking. Until now the gov- 
erness had always spoken to her and looked at 
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her in a friendly manner, but how terrible it 
must be, if those eyes should look angry and 
that voice scold her! Eve could not bear to 
think of it, for as she feared the kind Miss von 
Maquot, she dreaded the angry one. But to her 
horror she learned to know her. One day as the 
children were again quarrelling violently, Miss 
von Maquot came to them. 

" I will not do it. You can get your things 
yourself, instead of lounging lazily in your 
chair," cried Eve angrily, " I am not here to wait 
on you." 

" You are horribly disobliging, that's all!" 
said Natalie. " You always jump about like a 
Jack-a- lantern ; besides, you know that you are 
only here for my sake, and for no other reason. 
Or do you think papa brought you here on 
account of your flaxen wig, to have it spun to 
thread?" 

" If you only had such a flaxen wig ! " answered 
Eve, throwing back her head. " You are only 
envious, and if you think I care for what you 
say, you are very much mistaken. I will not be 
your servant." 

At this moment Miss von Maquot entered th§ 
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room. She had heard loud quarrelling, and 
angrily asked what was the matter. 

" Eve is so awfully disobliging and haughty," 
said Natalie, morosely, but tolerably quiet, as 
was her way. 

" I do not need to be bossed by Natalie, she is 
always so ill-natured ! " cried Eve, red with rage, 
stamping her foot. 

" But, Eve, what kind of behavior is this, to 
stamp your foot like a naughty child ! " said the 
governess indignantly, without speaking of the 
cause of the quarrel. This censure, at which 
Natalie laughed, irritated Eve still more, and 
quite beside herself with rage, she again stamped 
the floor crying, " But I want to, and I won't be 
commanded I " She then quickly ran out of the 
room, slamming the door after her. 

Miss von Maquot followed, and called to her 
to come back, but she had to call repeatedly, 
before Eve obeyed. The violent temper of the 
spoilt child was aroused, and she was the same 
stubborn little Princess as of old. 

The governess took her hand, and as she spoke 
serious and affecting words, she held Eve's hand 
so tight that the little one tried to get away, but 
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she did not succeed, and it excited her so that 
she hardly heard what Miss von Maquot said to 
her. But she saw her dark penetrating eyes , look- 
ing as if trying to pierce her, and the voice so near 
her sounded as hard and sharp as a wood-saw. 
She could not endure those tones, her head 
seemed ready to burst. With a sudden je.rk she 
got loose, and held her ears shut, not to hear that 
terrible voice. This made Miss von Maquot 
more angry, and taking Eve's hands from her 
head, she spoke harsh, and scolded the little cul- 
prit as she had never done before. 

Eve stood motionless with fright, and looked 
into those terrible dark eyes that flashed upon her 
under the bushy eyebrows. No one had ever 
spoken so to her before, nor looked at her. so 
angrily. How glad she was when Miss von 
Maquot at last left the room. 

"Oh, papa, dear, kind papa!" she cried in 
despair, and threw herself sobbing on a chair. 
" Oh, if I were only with you, and away from 
these people, who do not love me the least bit." 
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CHATTER XII. 



LITTLE STUBBORNNESS. 



AMONG the many things which Count Hell- 
dorf promised Eve, was a nice pony. Natalie 
was too indolent to find pleasure in horseback 
riding, and so Eve could ride the pretty brown 
pony which belonged to Natalie, who only used 
it with another to draw her beautiful little car- 
riage. An equally small driver in pretty livery, 
took the two little girls out riding almost every 
day. At first Eve was delighted, but she soon 
preferred being on the back of her fleet pony 
to sitting lazily in the carriage watching Natalie 
gape, who also found riding tiresome. It took 
Eve some time to learn to ride, but brown Peter, 
as her pony was called, was very gentle ,and 
quiet. August, the little driver, was her groom, 
and generally accompanied her on the other 
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pony. Eve soon rode about on horseback as 

• 

fearlessly as she had done in the carriage. Nata- 
lie did not object, she preferred sitting in a cor- 
ner of the conservatory with a story-book, or in 
* the beautiful swing which was in the park, or in 
her rocking-chair, in which she sat for hours, and 
Eve could not understand how she could rock so 
continually without getting weary, she could not 
sit in the chair five minutes. 

It often happened while out on these excur- 
sions that Eve forgot to return at the right time, 
and was, consequently, late to meals or lessons. 
For this she was reprimanded repeatedly, for the 
governess was very precise in having the right 
time observed, and Count Helldorf wished to 
meet his family at meal-time, and disliked all 
tardiness. At home Eve never asked if papa 
and Dora waited for her, she came when she. 
pleased, and papa always waited and very seldom 
reproved her. It was different here, and Eve 
found it very troublesome and inconvenient. 
What did it matter if she went to the table half 
an horr sooner or later, or if the lessons did not 
begin at the right second? Miss von Maquot 
delighted in tormenting her with her precise 
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ways. Every one at the castle complained of it, 
but she did not see why she should allow herself 
to be tyrannized over in this way. In spite of 
Miss von Maquot's admonition, it happened two 
days in succession that Eve did not come back at 
the appointed time. One day they took dinner 
without her, the next day she was absent at tea. 
She was reproved each time, and when she 
started the next day, Miss von Maquot told her 
that if she was again late to tea, she could not go 
out the following day. Eve pouted and turned 
her back, she then swung herself on the back of 
brown Peter, who was impatiently stamping his 
feet, and with the little groom, August, at her 
side, she quickly trotted out of the gate so as not 
to hear the shrill voice of her governess. Away 
she went down the street, through the village, in 
which the farmers* children played before the 
doors and looked after her inquisitively. The 
workingmen in the field looked up from hoe and 
plow to take off their caps to the pretty rider as 
she gracefully flew by, with her long blond curls 
flying in the air, bowing to all as she passed. 
They admired the pretty child, and thought her 
more polite than Countess Natalie. 
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It was a delightful ride. The air was purified 
by a storm which was just over, and fields and 
pasture looked green and fresh. A refreshing 
scent pervaded the air. The sun shone brightly, 
the birds twittered merrily, and a swarm of 
crickets chirped zirp, zirp in the high grass as a 
sign of continued pleasant weather, while the 
frogs of a neighboring pond agreed with them, 
gaily mingling their quack, quack, with the music 
of the cricket. Little blue forget-me-nots nodded 
from the brookside, and little gray wag-tails 
hopped from one stone to another. 

" Tell me, August, have you any idea how late 
it is ? " said Eve turning to her little page who 
rode behind or beside her as the road permitted. 

" I think it is time to turn back, Miss/' said 
August with a wonderfully serious expression 
upon his round face. " Shepherd Graman's dog 
has driven the sheep together to take home, so it 
cannot be early. Do you hear? now the village 
evening bells are ringing." 

" Oh, it is quite light yet, it cannot be late," 
said Eve looking at the sun. * * I have never been 
in that wood there, I must ride in it a little way, 
and then we will trot back so much quicker that 
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we will still bo at the castle before sundown." 
August ventured to object, for he saw herds 
returning homeward from all directions. But 
Eve not listening to the warning voice within, 
which reminded her of the governess' command, 
soon entered the little wood that lay before her. 
There were pathways in all directions and she 
delighted in turning her little horse one way, then 
another, for there was something beautiful every- 
where. Here a squirrel ran up the trunk of a 
tree, there a lovely bluebell nestled in the grass * 
and August had to get it for her. Then a bird 
sang so beautifully that she had to find it. When 
it was time to return, they had lost the way and 
it took them quite a while to find the right road. 
Now Eve looked uneasily toward the castle, 
whose towers and roofs looked dark in the 
twilight. What would Miss von Maquot say ! 
Eve had never returned so late, and especially to- 
day, after having received such serious warning. 
Tea was over and even if the Count, as Eve 
knew, was not at home, the governess would be 
just as strict in keeping the regular hour. 

Arriving in the yard of the castle, Eve 
quickly threw the reins to the little groom at 
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dismounting and entered the room looking as 
happy, as if not knowing how late it was. 

" Oh, what a delightful ride I had to-day!" 
she cried merrily, at entering. " Natalie, I saw a 
new woods, it is charming, you must go with me 
once ! I do not think you have ever seen it either, 
Miss von Maquot. It is full of squirrels and odd 
birds, and so many lovely flowers. It is really 
splendid ! " 

Natalie reclined as usual in her rocking-chair, 
and smiled sarcastically as she looked at Eve. 
But she did not say anything, and the governess 
was also quiet for a while, which made Eve feel 
veiy uncomfortable. But she did not want to 
show that her conscience troubled her, and she 
was going to tell them some more about her 
excursion, but Miss von Maquot said sternly, 
" Eve, you seem to have forgotten what I told 
you to-day. Tea is long past, my child, for it is 
nearly night." 

" I do not wish any tea to-day!" answered 
Eve, quickly turning*around. 

" It is all the same whether you wish it or not, 
I told you to be at home at the right time, and 
still you come whenever you choose. For pun- 
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fehment, you will not go out riding to-morrow. 
I warned you beforehand, but you seem to think 
I am joking. You hare no idea that you must 
obey, my child ! " 

During this lecture, Eve threw back her head 
and looked out of the window. Should she beg 
Miss von Maquot's pardon, and confess her 
wrong, maybe she would take back the punish- 
ment? The governess seemed to expect it, for 
she coughed several times, and looked enquir- 
ingly at Eve. But Eve stood still at the window 
and could not say a kind word, and so Miss von 
Maquot got up and said : " Here is your tea, Eve, 
drink it before it again gets cold." 

"I don't want any I I have had enough I " 
cried Eve, and wanted to leave the room, but the 
governess said, "I want you to drink your tea 
immediately, Eve I You have taken a long ride, 
and must take something. It is only obstinacy, 
come now and be more sensible. '" 

Eve had to obey. She was so vexed that she 
could hardly eat, especially as she saw Natalie 
wink at her, as she was rocking to and fro. 
She had hardly finished her supper, when she 
arose and said good-night, for she did not wish 
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to stay with the offended governess and sarcas- 
tic Natalie. " I am tired," she said curtly, 
when Miss von Maquot asked why she retired so 
soon. Again the governess looked enquiringly 
at Eve, as if expecting a word of apology from 
the little stubbornness ; but the pretty mouth 
remained tightly closed, and so the governess 
let go of Eve's hand which she had kindly taken. 

" Good-night then, my child 1 " she said coldly, 
and turned away. Eve left the room, for her 
heart beat with excitement. But the good angel 
could not find the way to her heart, and the bad 
one always triumphed. 

As Eve entered her bedroom, she rang for the 
maid who waited on her and Natalie. She was 
an aged person who had been in the house for 
many years, and therein resembled Dora. Nata- 
lie was not very friendly toward any one, but the 
servant could not complain of the little Countess' 
ill-humor. Eve was always a little tyrant toward 
those around her, especially to her subordi- 
nates. Old Dora took everything from her 
spoilt darling, and the other servants had to do 
likewise, to please Dora. 

Now Eve thought she could do the same way 
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at the castle, and commanded Annette so incon- 
siderately and roughly, and spoke so violently to 
the quiet girl when anything did not suit her, that 
she was quite frightened, and did not know what 
to think. Natalie, who often heard her, told Eve 
she must not do so, but Eve did not like to be 
corrected by Natalie, and told her it was none of 
her business. 

Annette at last complained to Miss von 
Maquot, and she told Eve to behave better, for 
it is a sign of heartlessness to mistreat our infe- 
riors, who have not the power to defend them- 
selves. Eve tried to do better, but when she got 
angry she forgot herself and made Annette suffer 
for it. 

To-day Eve came to her room dissatisfied with 
herself and every one, she spoke coldly to the 
maid, who obeyed all her commands. She was 
so impatient that she pulled and jerked at her 
clothes which Annette did not take off quickly 
enough, that there was something entangled or 
wrong continually, which made Eve more violent. 

"My gracious, Annette, don't you see that 
this hook is not open ! " she cried impatiently, 
pulling at a skirt which she wanted to take off. 
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" And this ribbon is all knotted, you are too 
awkward! Oh! my curls, don't pull them so, I 
am no doll's head. Auch! and now you have 
stuck me in the neck with a needle. You are not 
a bit careful." 

At last the maid stooped to unlace her shoes. 
Unfortunately, in kneeling, she stepped on Eve's 
foot, who screamed and pushed her away so vio- 
lently that she fell on the floor. Annette could 
arise with difficulty, she had sprained her wrist 
in Ailing, so that she sat groaning and rubbing 
her painful hand. Eve only thought of her own 
pain, and sat rubbing her bruised foot. An apol- 
ogy for her heartless action never entered her 
mind. A servant had dared to hurt her, there- 
fore it was in Annette's place to beg pardon. 
She excused herself in a few words, but could 
assist Eve no further in undressing, for her hand 
hurt too badly. Fortunately Eve did not require 
her services, so the modest maid bid he* good- 
night, Eve saying she hoped her hand would get 

better. 



The next day Annette's wrist was so badly 

swollen that she had to make cold applications. 

She had confessed the cause of the sprain to 
12 
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Miss von Maquot, but blamed herself for it to 
spare Eve. The governess saw through it, how- 
ever, and spoke to Eve about her ugly behavior 
toward Annette. Eve excused herself, but made 
matters worse, so that she received a severe lec- 
ture from Miss von Maquot. 

In her anger the little girl ran into the garden, 
and, as it was several hours before dinner, she 
hurried to the stable and told August to saddle 
brown Peter, and ride with her. In her excite- 
ment she did not think of yesterday's punishment. 

" I dare not, to-day, Miss ! " said the groom, 
pulling his jacket with embarrassment. 

"You dare not, August! who forbids it?" 
answered Eve. 

"Miss von Maquot!" stammered the boy, 
" she said I should not go with you, Miss Eve, 
to-day." 

" Then I ride alone ; quickly, August, saddle 
Peter ! " cried Eve, red with anger, to think that 
she was treated so badly. 

August stammered in a low" voice that Miss 
Eve dare not ride to-day. Eve commanded him 
to saddle Peter, she would attend to the rest. 

" But, Miss, I cannot let you go alone ! " cried 
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August beside himself. " I would rather be dis- 
obedient also, and go with you. If anything 
should happen to you. Brown Peter has never 
gone alone, and he is easily frightened." 

"No, no, August, you shall not go!" cried 
Eve. " I can do as I please, but it is different 
with you. Peter is a quiet animal, he will do 
right." 

August had to obey her. Without thinking of 
anything but what pleased her, and irritated by 
Miss von Maquot's last scolding, she galloped 
through the park gate behind the castle, that the 
governess might not see her. 

August looked after her shaking his head. 
" Great heavens! what a will of her own she 
has ! " he said to himself. " And such a pretty 
blond angel. Well, if the old one finds this 
out ! If brown Peter only brings her back safe ! 
I am quite uneasy." 

And really the honest boy was uneasy, every 
few minutes he ran to the gate and looked to see 
if Eve was not coming back. But hour after 
hour passed, and at the castle they went to the 
table without Eve again. Miss von Maquot was 
very angry at Eve for her disobedience. 
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August could stand it uo longer, he had to 
find out where Eve stayed so long, and if he* 
could assist her. He had just saddled his pony 
in spite of Miss von Maquot's having forbidden 
it, when an odd procession entered the gate. 

It was a small wagon, in which some one lay 
stretched on the straw ; a farmer sat in front and 
drove, while Eve's pony, brown Peter, was tied 
behind the wagon and limped painfully along. 

August, very much frightened, hurried toward 
the wagon, Eve arose from it ; she looked pale 
and weak, and could hardly walk to the castle. 
Instead of her own clothes she wore a peasant's 
coarse skirt and waist, and thick woollen stockings 
and clumsy shoes covered her feet. Her pretty 
blond curls hung tangled and open around her 
pale face, and she looked ashamed and humili- 
ated. 

In her hurry to get away from the castle, she did 
not heed the way her pony was taking until she saw 
that she was riding in the midst of a meadow, and 
now noticed Peter's hoofs sinking in the ground. 
She thought it a small swampy spot, and wanted 
to hurry over it to reach an elevated place 
beyond. She drove the animal forward, but 
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singularly Peter did not want to go. A sharp 
hit with the whip brought him a piece forward ; 
but now the animal Sank farther into the green, 
moist ground which Eve thought a grass-plot. 
Now she remembered that August had often 
spoken of marshy places in the meadow, called 
witches' holes, which he carefully avoided. At 
such a place she now found herself, and to her 
alarm she saw her pony sink deeper and deeper, 
threatening to draw her down in the mire. She 
could not jump, and in her fright she shrieked 
aloud. She saw several houses near by, but no 
person was to be seen, and so she screamed 
louder for help. At last, as the horse was tired 
with struggling to get out, -and her limbs were 
stiff and cold, she saw some persons coming to 
her rescue. With ladders and ropes they suc- 
ceeded in getting her and the pony out of the 
swamp, and an old peasant wife provided for Eve, 
while the men washed and attended to the pony. 
Eve's clothes were so covered with the mire 
that she thankfully put on some that belonged to 
the peasant's daughter, which were much too 
large, but were dry and warm, and she was 
chilled through. After she had recovered, the 
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good farmer sat Eve in his wagon and took her 
and her pony to the castle, as we saw, at the 
moment when the good August was going to 
look for her. 

Eve's return was so woful, and she so dejected 
that no one, not even Miss von Maquot, could 
notice her disobedience. They hurried to put 
her to bed, gave her warm drinks, that the acci- 
dent should have no bad results. Kind Annette 
sat sorrowfully near her bed, and did not know 
what to do for her ; for in spite of Eve's naughti- 
ness she loved the pretty child, who looked at 
her so kindly and thankfully now. She thought 
she was the cause of Eve's riding alone, for hav- 
ing told oh her yesterday. 

Fortunately the accident did not affeet Eve's 
health. But it cured her of her obstinacy for a 
while, and Miss von Maquot had no cause to com- 
plain of her. But as the disagreeable adventure 
was forgotten, the former naughtiness returned, 
and there was not always a swamp at hand to 
cure the little Princess Eve's stubbornness. 



CHAPTER XHI. 



REGATTA. 



NEXT Sunday we will have a regatta on our 
lake," said Natalie to Eve one day. " My 
brother Roland is coming to take part, and will 
bring several of his friends." 

" A regatta, what is that?" asked Eve. 

" Well, I have told you it is a race on the 
lake," answered Natalie. " All the young peo- 
ple of the neighborhood practise the whole year 
to try for the prize. It is like a festival." 

All kinds of preparations were being made at 
the village, as well as at the castle, for the holi- 
day. Guests were expected. The poorest in 
the village baked their cakes as for church holi- 
days. At the castle they arranged the spare 
rooms. Carpets and furniture were dusted. The 

castellan's old wife had so much to do that she 
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could not find time to take her afternoon nap. 
Cook and servants had their hands full, for many 
strangers were expected to dinner. Fireworks 
on the lake were to close the regatta. 

The day before the feast, young Count Roland 
arrived at Hohenhorst Castle, and brought several 
friends with him. Roland was sixteen years old, 
and a very handsome, amiable boy. Natalie 
loved her brother very much, and when he came 
to Hohenhorst, she tried to be as amiable as pos- 
sible, for Roland always found fault with her. 
He was lively and kind-hearted, his sister's lazi- 
ness annoyed him, and he could not endure her 
sarcastic, unkind remarks. Roland was polite 
and friendly toward Eve, who played and ran 
about with him and his comrades without awe. 

On the Sunday designated for the race, car- 
riage after carriage drove up to the castle at 
noon. An elegant company filled the parlors of 
the castle, which did not look as sombre and old- 
fashioned as usual to Eve. Lively voices and 
merry laughter could be heard from the dining- 
hall. The young folks sat at a separate table, 
for, beside Roland and his friends, other sons and 
daughters of acquaintances, who were of Roland 
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and Natalie's age, were invited. Merry laughter 
and glasses were heard here also, and our 
little Eve was one of the liveliest. She was 
happy to sit next to her dear Princess Sophia, 
who was dearer to her every time she £ame to 
Hohenhorst, for Eve now felt the difference 
between Sophia and Natalie. And how kind the 
little Princess was to her, much more friendly 
than Natalie, who always allowed her to feel the 
difference in their stations. This she did to-day, 
which grieved Eve, although she could not say 
anything, for Natalie told the truth. 

The little Countess Waldau, who lived in the 
neighborhood, asked Natalie: " Who is that 
little girl with the long curls, who acts as if she 
were at home here ? I have not seen her here 
before." 

" Papa thinks I cannot go alone, so I have her 
to forma span," answered Natalie, laughing. 

* ' Are you related to her ? Who is her father ? " 
she asked. 

« ' Related ? If I am ! it must be from the 
time of Adam, for her name is Eve " m said Nata- 
lie. " Her father is a poor artist, an engraver, 
or something of the kind. But his young lady 
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daughter thinks herself at least a Princess, be- 
cause she is called so ironically." ' 

" Be still, I believe she has heard us ! " cried 
the little Countess, and drew Natalie away with 
her; but she shrugged her shoulders and said: 
" What of it? she has only heard the truth." 

Eve had heard the conversation, although she 
was speaking to a modest little girl during part 
of it. The tears came to her eyes, and she 
quickly left the room. She remembered how 
unkindly she had spoken of her playmates, 
Henrietta and Hedwig, and even of faithful old 
Dora, who surely did not deserve it, for she was 
always loving and kind to her, while she often 
acted unfriendly toward Natalie. Truly this 
was her punishment. 

They took an early dinner, and then the whole 
company went to the lake, on the shores of 
which a great many people had assembled to 
watch the race. They came from all directions, 
for several young men from neighboring villages 
took part in the regatta. A platform.was erected 
for the guests of the castle, so that they could 
see better. The others lay, sat or stood in 
groups at the shore of the lake, joking and laugh- 
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ing. Far out in the lake lay the decorated boats, 
and the young boatmen waited for the signal to 
begin the race. At last a gunshot was heard as 
a signal to start, and immediately three boats 
shot over the water in the direction of the plat- 
form which was the goal. Three young men in 
becoming costumes sat in each boat, with ribbons 
the color of the boat, scarlet, blue or yellow, 
fastened to their hats with a bouquet of flowers. 
With strong arms the youths now took the oars 
to gain the victory, for the boat that touched the 
foot of the platform first would win the prize. 
Continued cheering and applause encouraged the 
combatants, and the neat boats shot like arrows 
across the glittering water. The spectators were 
eagerly discussing who would win the prize, and 
before the signal to begin was given, men, women, 
girls, boys, and even children, were betting on 
their favorites, while they all watched the race 
on the water with the greatest interest. 

" The blue boat will win, I know it, my 
brother is on it and he knows how to row ! " cried 
a black-eyed girl, waving her handkerchief toward 
the boats. 

" No, no, the red is before it, don't you see?" 
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said a proud mother standing next to her. 
** My John will beat ; I know I will win my bet, 
and he his silver watch ! n 

" Oh, mother, Liza's mistaken! now the yel- 
low is ahead ! n cried a young lad jumping for 
joy. " Fred spared his strength for the last, 
when the others are tired. Did I not say so? 
Hurrah ! There goes his boat, touched the bar- 
rier ! The yellow are victorious. Martin, where 
is the promised piece of money?" 

A general shouting proclaimed the truth of 
what the boy had said. The yellow boat had 
arrived first, after keeping back until the last 
minutS. It then shot like lightning past the blue 
and scarlet, and took the prize, for which the red 
had held out their hands, having proudly been 
ahead for some time. On the platform where 
the guests of the castle were seated, bets on the 
boats were made, especially the young folks were 
quite enthusiastic. As at the shore below, they 
rejoiced or complained when certain boats were 
ahead, and when the yellow boat won, Eve 
clapped her hands with delight, for she and Prin- 
cess Sophia had bet on this against Natalie, who 
thought the red would win. 
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Now the prizes were to be given to the victors, 
and three young girls were selected for the honor : 
Natalie, as the daughter of the house, Sophia 
Wallerstein, and little Countess Waldau. One 
after another they stepped upon a little throne 
placed on the platform decorated with flags and 
flowers. The victors of the yellow boat 
approached amid the cheering of the crowd. 
Sophia gave each a prize of honor, a silver watch, 
and then put a green wreath upon the head of each. 
The young lads bowed their thanks, and then 
the reds approached, who had won the second 
prize. They received no wreaths, but pretty 
silver-mounted pipes. Even the blues received 
pretty silk handkerchiefs for their trouble. 

Now again a shot was heard, and again three 
boats started out distinguished by the colored 
ribbons on their hats. Again the spectators 
began betting, and the boats shot across the 
water. Each skiff contained but two rowers, 
adorned with green, violet and white ribbons. 
This time the green boat won, and received the 
prize ; of honor, to the great delight of the 
Hohenhorst villagers to whom the victors 
belonged* 
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Now the last three skiffs of the regatta went 
out, with one rower each, decorated with orange, 
light-blue and pink ribbons. A special interest 
was taken in the pink boat by the company on 
the platform, for young Count Roland guided 
this, and they were anxious to see if he could 
compete with the older boys in the other boats. 
Now Eve and Natylie bet for Roland against 
Sophia, who could not believe that her cousin 
could row so well. But the result showed that 
Natalie and Eve were right, for to the joy of all, 
not alone the guests of the castle, but the other 
spectators also, the pink took the lead, and 
would not allow the others to get ahead however 
hard they tried. 

" Bravo, my boy, that was well done ! " cried 
Count Helldorf, as his son jumped ashore and 
mounted the throne where his sister awaited him 
with the prize of honor. Roland knelt before 
Natalie who placed the wreath on his head ; then 
she gave him his silver watch, laughed at the 
valuable present and made sarcastic remarks. 
But Roland turned angrily from her, for he 
disliked her sayings, and went to the boy who had 
won the second prize. He gave him the watch 
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saying, " If I did win, I do not wish to take the 
prize you deserve. Do me the favor and wear 
the watch as a remembrance and sign of good 
fellowship." 

The young lad thankfully shook his noble com- 
rade's hand. Count Helldorf kissed his son full 
of joy, and a storm of applause from the crowd 
at the shore rewarded Roland's kind act to the 
plain farmer's son. Now several of the skiffs 
were taken back to the starting-point, and each 
was allowed to select a girl from the spectators 
to ride with him. Amid shouts they were taken 
away to be brought back triumphantly. Eoland 
also made use of this privilege, and took Sophia 
away triumphantly, to the annoyance of Natalie, 
who expected him to choose her for his lady. 

A last gunshot announced the end of the race, 
and. the crowd dispersed toward the castle, 
where immense tables were loaded with eatables 
for the villagers. Large tons of beer served as 
drink, and a band of music, which had played 
during the regatta, invited the young folks to a 
dance under the old linden trees at the end of 
the yard. The guests also took part in this 
enjoyment, especially young Count Roland mixed 
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with the dancers who were delighted to have the 
good comrade, as he had called himself, among 
them. Sophia and Eve with a few other girls 
also joined in the country dance. Natalie, how- 
ever, turned up her nose, and declined the 
pleasure which was not to her taste. At twi- 
light there were fireworks on the lake, and this 
ended a feast so splendidly that Eve thought she 
could never see anything so magnificent again. 

In spite of all this pleasure, our little Eve was 
irritable and out of humor. The first cause was 
Natalie's words which Eve had heard, and then 
other little disappointments and slights were 
added. She was annoyed that the guests did 
not treat her as friendly as they did Natalie, and 
only when Sophia and her parents came it was 
better ; for the kindness which these distinguished 
people showed the little companion, caused the 
others to be more considerate toward her. 

But what Princess Eve could not overcome, 
was the disappointment at the regatta. Because 
Natalie and Sophia were chosen to distribute the 
prizes, she expected to be the third, for she 
thought she belonged to them. Instead of which 
little Countess Waldau was selected, for no one 
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thought while there were so many children of 

noble birth present to ask Eve, and this vexed 

the little spoilt girl. She looked at the decorated 

throne again and again and thought how pretty 

she would look, if she could stand there with her 

embroidered white dress and pink sash; how 

nicely her curls would move in the light wind 

and what graceful courtesies she would make, 

when the victors knelt before her just like 

Sophia, whom she so much resembled. How 

stiff and awkward the little Countess Waldau 

acted, and Natalie I Instead of easily placing the 

wreath on the dark curls of her pretty brother, 

she pressed it on his head like a cap and so 

crooked that Roland' himself had to help her, 

and when she gave him the watch she looked so 

ironical that Eve did not blame the young Count 

for quickly turning from her, for she surely made 

one of her unkind remarks. 

This disappointment was followed by another, 

for Eve expected Roland to choose her for his 

lady when he rowed again, for he was always so 

kind to her. But he did not, and in the evening 

he danced only once with her, beside which she 

did not receive many invitations to dance. How 
13 
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different at home among her friends ! She 
danced more than any one, and never was 
slighted as she had been here. These thoughts 
followed her in her dreams. Instead of becoming 
modest and unassuming by this experience, she 
thought herself wronged, and justified in being 
angry and irritated. Little Princess Eve had 
never stood humbly aside, why should she now ? 



CHAPTEEXIV. 



THE PARSONAGE. 



PASTOE FRANK, the village parson, and his 
wife were among the families who visited 
at Hohenhorst. When many distinguished guests 
were at the castle, however, the preacher's family 
preferred staying away ; for Mrs. Frank was very 
delicate, and could not bear excitement or noise. 
They often came to pay a quiet visit, and Count 
Helldorf respected and enjoyed the society of 
his learned and pious pastor. Although the men 
harmonized so well, there was no congeniality 
between the ladies. Miss von Maquot's stiff, 
serious manner and her loud way of talking did 
not please the delicate, lively Mrs. Frank. But 
her modesty forbade her arguing with the lady 
of the castle, although she often felt and thought 

differently. 
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Natalie respected Pastor Frank more than any 

one. She could not ridicule this venerable and 

intellectual man as she did others, and she felt 

flattered because he treated her like an older 

girl. But the Countess did not like Mrs. Frank. 

" She is as gentle as a lamb," said Natalie, when 

she described her friends to Eve, " and when she 

speaks, she lays her head on one side as my gray 

hen does when it lightens. She speaks as sweet 

as honey. It makes one wish for a piece of 

bread to eat with it, to prevent nausea. Papa 

thinks there is not a better woman living than 

Mrs. Frank, a perfect angel ! For my part, I 

have not yet seen a real angel ; but if they are 

as tiresome as she, I don't care to meet them, 

but would rather go to the other place, I am sure 

I should find better company." This was spoken 

like Natalie, who did not like loving, gentle 

people. Mrs. Frank was always kindness itself 

toward her, but she did not care for that. She 

had often been invited to visit at the parsonage, 

but she thought it a tiresome place, and allowed 

Miss von Maquot to go alone. 

Eve was somewhat prejudiced against Mrs. 
Frank after Natalie's description, and had to laugh 
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when she saw the gentle little lady incline her 
head to one side while speaking, for she thought 
of Natalie's gray hen and the honey. But she 
soon forgot the sarcastic remarks of her play- 
mate, when she saw the really angelic kindness 
with which Mrs. Frank treated every one, even 
her, a perfect stranger. She had beautiful blue 
eyes, her lovely, delicate face was shaded by rich 
light brown hair, and a neat, white ruching encir- 
cled her slender neck. She looked like one of 
Durer or Holbein's pictures, which Eve had so 
often seen in her father's books of engravings. 
The pastor made a fine appearance, and was well 
suited to the lovely lady. Her house was like 
herself and bore the mark of refined taste, and 
the parsonage served an example to the Hohen- 
horst villagers, as a home where piety, quiet and 
contentment reigned. 

As Eve was seated next to Mrs. Frank in her 
garden- among the flowers which she herself had 
planted and cared for, the kind lady often looked 
long in the young girl's face. " Tell me, dear 
Eve," she at last began, " was your mother's 
maiden name Reinsberg ? " 

"Yes, Elizabeth Reinsberg was her name," 
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answered Eve. " Her father was Mayor Beins- 
berg of Halberson. Did you know my mamma ? n 

" Yes, we were pupils together in the board- 
ing-school in Halberson," said Mrs. Frank. 
"We were veiy dear friends, and I often 
regretted that the friendship was not kept up. 
But now, my dear Eve, you are doubly welcome ! 
You resemble your dear mother so much, that 
our happy years, when we were children 
together, come back to my memory like a pic- 
ture." 

This friendship for the mother, now increased 
Mrs. Frank's interest in Eve, and she treated her 
with such motherly kindness, that the little girl 
felt happy in her company. Natalie made fun 
of her for this affection, and told her that she 
was just as soft as Mrs. Frank's remarks. But 
Eve paid no attention to her, and spent many a 
pleasant hour at the parsonage. Natalie never 
accompanied her, and she was glad of it. All 
of Miss von Maquot's admonitions had not so 
much effect upon Eve as a few pious words from 
Mrs. Frank. Often when Eve was excited and 
angry* she would run to her gentle friend, and 
she never left the parsonage without being 
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quieted and consoled. But the good advice was 
soon forgotten when she heard Natalie's sarcasm 
and Miss von Maquot's scoldings, and she would 
be the same stubborn little Eve as of old. 

One thing Eve had learned at Mrs. Frank's 
__and that was real piety. She had folded her 
hands at night when very young to repeat the 
prayer Dora told her, and when she went to 
school she learned Bible history, hymns and 
catechism. The Professor or Dora went to 
church with her sometimes, but Eve did not like 
going to church, although singing and orgaH 
pleased her, the sermon was always too long. 
And often she did not understand what the 
minister said, for she could not sit still long 
enough to listen. First she would think who 
that lady could be, that came to church with one 
of her schoolmates ; then she had to look at that 
funny old man, who wore a brown wig that w$s 
too small for him. She then noticed a lady who 
had fallen asleep and only awoke in starts when 
her head sank too low, or a pious old lady next to 
her would bow when the name Jesus was 
pronounced by the pastor. She found plenty of 
diversion and was always glad when the minister 
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said amen. She had no idea of real devotion. 
She had often heard and read but never experi- 
enced in her happy childhood, that religion could 
be a necessity and consolation. The religious 
lessons which Pastor Frank gave her and Natalie 
were much better than those at school. Mrs. 
Frank often spoke of these lessons to Eve, which 
caused the conversation to be serious. Eve did 
not find it tiresome, however, for Mrs. Frank 
illustrated these religious lessons by incidents of 
her own life, or the lives of others. She had a 
sad childhood. Her parents and also her 
husband had been unfortunate and Eve listened 
with interest when the kind lady spoke of it, 
and how God gives to each what is good for him, 
even if it seems otherwise at first. She often 
took examples from the Bible, especially of the 
life of Jesus and his Apostles, and now they 
began to -interest Eve as they had never done 
before. Mrs. Frank noticed the good effect of 
these conversations upon Eve, and she tried to 
gain an influence over her mind therewith. 

" Oh ! aunt Frank," said Eve one day crying, 
as she sought consolation of her motherly friend 
after a violent scene, "I can hardly stand it, 
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you cannot believe how impudent Natalie is 
toward me, and I do not need to take it all, and 
always give up to her as Miss von Maquot says.'' 

"But, my dear child, you ought to, Natalie 
would perhaps be more obliging and kind, " 
answered Mrs. Frank. "You know the wisest 
relents." 

"But I do not wish to be the wisest," cried Eve, 
" and Natalie thinks herself ten times wiser, I 
may give up as often as I please. I do not see 
why I should take everything. I am not 
compelled to, and no one else in my place would 
do it." 

"Do not say that, my little Eve," answered 
Mrs. Frank, " how many examples I could give 
you of the life of our Lord and his Apostles, in 
which humbleness is the highest virtue, and that 
it is an honor to every one who steps modestly 
back to give place to another. Don't you know 
God's words : i Be meek and humble of heart.* 
And Christ commands, ' Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.' Our Lord also teaches in his sermon on 
the mount : i Blessed arfe the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth;* and 'Blessed are the peace- 
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makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God/ " 

" Yes, aunt, but I cannot I " said Eve. " It 
is too difficult." 

" If you only wish to, you can, my dear Eve," 
said the pastor's wife gently. " Whoever does 
not learn to obey God's commandments in his 
youth, cannot know them later, and must often 
pass through difficult ordeals before learning them. 
Try once or twice in succession, and you will see 
that it is not so difficult. They will soon say that 
you are a modest, unassuming child ; and is not 
that better than to be continally scolded and 
found fault with? And is not peace worth the 
trial? I think it certainly is. w 

Eve promised to try the next time. But when 
the next time came, she had forgotten all, in her 
passion, the good advice of her motherly friend, 
as well as the promise she had made her. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE VISIT. 



M 



ANY weeks had passed since Eve came to 
Hohenhorst, and autumn was at hand. 
During all this time Eve had not been at her 
friends, the Bach's house; she had been to town 
several times with Count Helldorf and Natalie, 
but only for a few hours ; besides, Lieschen and 
Karl had the measles several weeks, and Eve 
could not go there during this time, for fear of 
taking the disease. 

The longer she stayed at Hohenhorst, the more 
anxious she was to see her friends. She longed 
to be with her father, especially when she was 
unhappy, but he was far away. She could not 
now understand why she had not wished to stay 
with these friends, who were always so kind to 

her. She never quarrelled with Henrietta and 
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Iledwig, as she did with Natalie. Conrad, cer- 
tainly, was always unkind to her, but then ho 
was much older, and a boy ; withal, he was not 
as malicious and mean as Natalie . And then all the 
other children, how thev loved her ! and Uncle and 
Aunt Bach, how good they always were ! Even 
when Aunt Bach reproved, how different from the 
continual admonitions of Miss von Maquot ; if 
she had been afraid of Aunt Bach's serious looks, 
what were they compared to the governess' pierc- 
ing eyes ! The many other reasons for not wish- 
ing to go to Bach's, she had forgotten, for she 
was quite indifferent to the many good things of 
which she now had an abundance, and she had 
forgotten how she once longed for them. She 
was soon accustomed to all the splendor and 
elegance of the castle, and now she sometimes 
grew weary of the formalities amid all the 
grandeur. 

She received a letter from Henrietta who 
wrote that the children were all well again, and 
one day when Count Helldorf rode to town with 
her and Natalie, she begged him to allow her to 
visit the Bachs. He gladly consented, and -full 
of joy she went to her friends. As she reached 
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the street upon which her father's and Bach's 
house stood, she could not await the time to get 
there, and walked so fast that the servant who 
went with her could hardly follow. Now she 
came to her* father's house, it was locked, the 
blinds were down, and the shutters closed. She 
hurried past, for the tears came to her eyes, for 
she could see no one here. But there — there was 
Henrietta with little Karl I And there was Uncle 
Bach's house, and Anton and Marie were playing 
on the sidewalk. 

With the cry : " Henrietta, dear, good Henri- 
etta ! " Eve ran and embraced her little friend, 
who looked quite surprised. 

"Eve, is it you?" cried Henrietta, rejoiced. 
" Oh, that is delightful ! How glad mamma will 
be, and Hedwig, and all — all, come into the 
house quickly. Anton, Marie, just look ! little 



Princess is here again." 

The children were delighted, they surrounded 
Eve and wanted to take her triumphantly into 
the house, when Henrietta pulled Eve's dress, 
and pointed bashfully toward the liveried servant, 
who took his hat off, and humbly asked at what 
time Miss would order the carriage. Formerly, 
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the haughty little Princess would have showed 
off before her friends, and answered the servant 
in a proud , curt manner, but she did not think of 
that to-day. 

'•Well, Fred, the Count can decide. The 
latter, the better!" she cried merrily, running 
up the steps with Anton and Marie. 

" Mamma, little Princess is coming ! Eve is 
here ! " cried the children, and Mrs. Bach came 
out of the room, followed by the other children, 
and fondly embraced Eve. Uncle Bach also 
appeared, having stopped the lesson he was giv- 
ing Conrad, and there was rejoicing and joy, as 
if a child of the family had returned. 

*• How you have grown in these few weeks, 
little one ! " said Aunt Bach, looking kindly at 
the pretty child. " What will papa say if you 
keep on thus until he returns ? " 

" She has her pretty curls yet," said Hedwig, 
smoothing Eve's soft hair. 

" Well, they would not cut them off ! " laughed 
Henrietta. "That would be nice." 

" Eve, now you must see my great big, new 
rubber ball ! " cried Anton, and ran off to get it, 
for he was very proud of it. 
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" I dot a new doll, Eve ! so bid ! " said little 
Lieschen, and showed with her hands how big 
the new doll was. Then Karl paraded his rock- 
ing-horse, and Hedwig continually followed Eve, 
for she had so many new things to show. Eve 
followed the children into the nursery, and was 
amidst all the new toys which each brought her, 
and for which she showed more interest than ever 
before, 

"Ah, here is Karl's dear shaking Hans, who 
always knocks ! " cried Eve laughing, and sat on 
the ruins of an old rocking-horse, upon which 
she rocked back and forward. " It backs terri- 
bly, Karly , my brown Peter has better manners ! " 
she said rising. " I suppose he has not been 
whipped for some time. Lisette, your little 
coffee-pot has lost the handle I see ! Well, it 
don't matter, it is better than if it was the bot- 
tom, for it does not leak yet. Marie, I can hear 
your pigeons here, I suppose they moved from 
the woodshed to the corridor? I will go to see 
them, wait one minute, until I see Hedwig's 
slippers she is embroidering for her papa." 

Thus Eve ran from one to the other, and was 
never tired of seeing and admiring everything. 
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Mrs. Bach obqprved her from a distance, and was 
pleased with her natural, childlike ways. She 
thought the life at the castle could not have had 
the bad effect she feared. Several questions she 
asked Eve about the life at Hohenhorst, she did 
not answer as unembarrassed as Mrs. Bach 
wished. Henrietta and Hedwig asked her every- 
thing, and she told them all about the life and 
ways at the castle. Then Uncle Bach asked his 
little pupil to play for him, to see if she had 
improved. He* was well satisfied, for Eve had 
been industrious . She was embarrassed when she 
saw Conrad, for she was afraid of him. Conrad 
was still more so, and instead of teasing Eve as 
before, he was quiet, and at last disappeared to 
study, as he said. 

At coffee-time, all the children sat around the 
large oil-cloth covered table again, — Lieschen 
with her " bid" doll behind her on her chair. 
Oh, how often Eve had thought of this table, 
when she sat at Miss von Maquot's side at the 
table set with silver and fine porcelain, and had 
to act like a lady. The little Princess liked 
grand manners, and easily learned them, but 
what would she not have given to be able to act 
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naturally and childlike sometimes. And now 
she sat at the plain table again and was very 
happy among the children, who broke their rolls 
into their cups, made puddings, drank their 
coffee out of the saucers, and once in a while 
spilled some. But that did not hurt the table, 
it had an oil-cloth cover, and children will be 
awkward. It was the same weak coffee as before, 
with milk instead of cream, and the rolls were 
dry, still it tasted good to Eve. She drank a 
second cup, for Aunt Bach poured it for the chil- 
dren out of the large urn, and it was nice to get 
her share like the others. How much more soci- 
able it seemed, that Aunt Bach brought the 
coffee instead of a liveried servant as at the cas- 
tle. Merrily Eve and Hedwig saw who could 
break their roll first, until it stuck out of the top 
of the cup, and they both laughed. How long 
since she had done this ! Miss von Maquot never 
allowed it, and it could only be done with dry 
rolls ; at Ilohenhorst they only had fine cakes 
with the coffee. 

The time passed quicker than she expected, 
and when the carriage came for her, she went 

with a heavy heart. But what could she do, she 
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had chosen Hohenhorst, and now she was too 
proud to tell Aunt Bach that she was not happy. 

** Did you not find Eve changed?" said Mrs. 
Bach to her husband after Eve had gone. " She 
was so easily moved which was not her way, 
tears came to her eyes so often. It seemed as if 
she did not tell all ; and as if she was not very 
happy." 

" Yes, she was more quiet and serious than 
usual," said the Music Director. " But as she did 
not complain, I suppose it is nothing. I am sat- 
isfied with her music, she has a good teacher, and 
that interests me most." 

" Mamma, Eve has not been so nice for a long 
while," said Henrietta. " She looked at all our 
work and plays again, and asked for everything, 
which she has not done lately ; she was so indif- 
ferent before." 

" She did not speak of her nice dresses, at all 
to-day, as she used to," cried Hedwig. "And 
she had such a lovely dress on ! and what a 
pretty hat, did you see, mamma? She did not 
seem to care for them though." 

"How beautiful it must be at the castle, 
mamma," said Henrietta confidentially, for the 
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ohildren were accustomed to tell their mother 
everything. " Just think I they go riding in 
beautiful carriages every day. Eve has a little 
horse and groom, and they have many such liver- 
ied servants as the one that called for Eve. And 
the old castle, how grand that must be I " 

" And a large laka is near % the garden," con- 
tinued Hedwig, " where they have a little gon- 
dola with cushioned seats, and flags, and two 
oarsmen are dressed like — like — oh, what do 
you call it, Henrietta?" 

"Like Venetian gondoliers, you mean," said 
Henrietta. 

" Well, yes. When they have company they 
ride races on the lake, and the barks are deco- 
rated, and they throw bouquets to each other." 

" And there is a large ball-room with looking- 
glasses on the walls," related Hedwig, " in 
which you can see everything a hundred times, 
people, lights, and all. And a balcony is around 
the top, where Eve and Natalie often go when 
they don't want to be with the company. Eve 
says Natalie can mimic every one, and says such 
witty things about them, it must be very comical." 
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" But do you know, mamma," said Henrietta, 
I don't think Natalie is very good to Eve ? " 

" Did Eve complain?" inquired Mrs. Bach. 

" No, she did not cQmplain exactly," answered 
Henrietta. "But she looked so sad when she 
spoke of Natalie, and I noticed that she did not 
want to tell all. Natalie seems to be very domi- 



neering." 



" And the governess must be very strict," 
said Hedwig. " Eve seems to fear her." 

"But Mrs. Frank is a good lady," cried Henri- 
etta. " Everything that Eve told us of her and 
the pastor was so nice and good. Eve said Mrs. 
Frank will soon visit you, mamma, I am so 
glad." 

Mrs. Bach had listened to her little daughters 
with interest, and several of their remarks con- 
vinced her of what she had thought: Eve was 
not comfortable, in spite of the luxury at the cas- 
tle, but did not wish to acknowledge it. 

" The school is better than I thought it would 
be," she said to her husband, to whom she told 
what the children said. "I only wish it may 
not become too severe for the poor little thing, 
I would be very sorry. Well, God grant that it 
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may turn out for the best, and that the Professor 
may receive her a better little girl than when he 
left her." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE GHOST. 



• 



WHOEVER has been at boarding-school 
knows that the homesickness- which comes 
after the return from a first visit home, is worse 
than at the beginning. This was Eve's experi- 
ence ; although it was not her father's house, the 
whole charm of home came over her at this 
visit. All the sociable, happy people to whom 
she belonged, whom she had known all her 
life, and who treated her as their own child, 
all the happy hours she had spent with them 
came back to her memory and made her more 
homesick than she had ever been. She could 
not understand what had made her wish to go to 
the castle. She would gladly change now and 
go to Aunt Bach's, as her father wished. But 

what would they say at the castle after she had 
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so eagerly accepted Count Helldorf s invitation ! 
And what would Aunt Bach think of her, and 
Conrad, how he would tease her! No, no, she 
must stay, she saw there was no help for it. 
Maybe her papa would come back from Italy 
sooner, if she begged him to, and she would do 
so in her next letter, for papa wrote that he was 
very anxious to see her. Then she could return 
to her home which was the best place after all. 
She would then not need to be Natalie's compan- 
ing. Natalie was too disagreeable for any one to 
live with. 

Eve was right ; few children could have been 
happy in Natalie's company, she had no friends. 
Her associates feared her ridicule, for she spared 
no one, neither Miss von Maquot, her teachers, 
not even her father. One day Natalie had been 
" taking off" some of her acquaintances, at last 
she laid her head to one side, and spoke in a soft 
affectionate voice, in exact imitation of the gentle 
Mrs. Frank. 

" Don't, Natalie ! " said Eve angrily, although 
she was often amused at Natalie's talent, she was 
provoked at her unkindness. " I will not allow 
you to mimic ]\Irs. Frank, she is ten times better 
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than you and does not make fun of every one." 

"Very likely!" laughed Natalie, "she has 
not wit enough in her doll's head for that." 

" For shame ! Natalie, how can you speak so 
of Aunt Frank ! " said Eve. " Aunt Bach always 
says ' goodness of heart is better than wit ! ' 
and that you certainly have not." 

" Aunt Bach, Aunt Frank ! " repeated Natalie 
mocking Eve. . * ' Everything is * aunt * with you, 
you yourself are a sensitive aunt, timid and 
afraid of ghosts. Yesterday you were afraid in 
broad daylight to go into the empty conservatory. 
I saw it. You are afraid of every fly, you 
coward ! I am not afraid of anything, and am 
not a soft thing like you." 

Eve turned away blushing, for Natalie had 
touched a sensitive point, Eve had a nervous 
horror of all creeping things, — worms, spiders, 
caterpillars, frogs and mice. She was afraid to 
remain in a dark room alone, or to go through 
the garden at twilight. Dora's ghost stories 
were the cause of this to a great extent. She 
told them to the little girl at twilight, and they 
left an impression on the child's fancy. Although 
she learned as she grew older that there were 
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no ghosts of which she need to be afraid, she 
could not overcome this nervous fear. 

Natalie often teased her about her cowardice, 
and had several times attempted to cure her of 
it. One day she laid a frog in Eve's bed, which 
jumped toward her when she got into bed. She 
sometimes put a bug or large caterpillar on her 
hand, or suddenly left the room with the candle, 
leaving the frightened child in the dark ; or she 
would call her to some remote corner of the cas- 
tle, and then hide. But this did not cure Eve, 
it made her more nervous than ever, and she 
found enough at this old dismal castle to frighten 
her. 

While the children were quarrelling, a servant 
brought their lunch to the garden, a large roasted 
apple and a piece of bread for each. As the 
apples were too hot to eat, Eve turned and 
watched a little bird which sang in a bush near 
her. After a while she put the apple to her 
mouth, when she darted back with a loud shriek, 
for Natalie had put a large spider on the top of 
it. She now laughed at Eve's fright and her 
good idea. <gEve, beside herself with fear, threw 
the apple from her, and right into Natalie's face. 
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Now it was Natalie's turn to scream, for the hot 
apple hit her eye, which pained her severely. 
At this moment Miss von Maquot came to them. 
She had seen Eve throw the apple at Natalie, 
and hot knowing the cause, she thought it was 
done in malice. While Natalie ran to the house, 
crying and holding her handkerchief to her face, 
the governess turned angrily to Eve, saying: 
44 What naughtiness is this, you bad child! I 
must punish you, for you are getting worse all 
the time. If words have no effect on you, I 
must try something else. Come with me." 

And taking frightened Eve by the hand, she 
quickly drew her along. Eve stammered an 
apology, and spoke of a spider and Natalie. 
Miss von Maquot thought it an excuse, however, 
and paid no attention. This vexation was the 
last of many she had endured to-day, for the 
next day there was to be another feast, in cele- 
bration of Count Helldorfs birthday, and Miss 
von Maquot had all the cares of preparation. 
There was so much yet to do, — carelessness on 
all sides and everything seemed to go wrong. 
No wonder that she was cross and augry at Eve. 
She hurried through the garden and stopped at 
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a wing which was annexed to the castle, but 
not used. An idea came to her mind, she opened 
the -door and pushed Ere in. 

"There," she said sternly, "you can stay 
here until I let you out. This is your punish- 
ment for. being so naughty. I hope you will 
remember it." 

The heavy door closed, the key was turned in 
the old rusted lock, and Miss von Maquot hurried 
off, satisfied with the punishment she had chosen. 
Towards evening she intended to set the little 
prisoner free. Now she had a thousand things 
to attend to ; every one at the castle had a ques- 
tion to ask or a wish for something. There was 
no time to think of naughty children. 

Eve had followed the angry governess in great 
fear, and when she locked her into the old build- 
ing she was terrified. She wanted to beg Miss 

« 

von Maquot to give her any other punish- 
ment but this, but her tongue seemed paralyzed 
with fear; all was done so quickly, before she 
could think the key was turned, and the govern- 
ess had disappeared. The little girl ran to the 
window to call Miss von Maquot, but the win- 
dows were all blind with dust and locked. They 
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were overgrown with old, thick ivy on the out- 
side, and spiders had spun their webs on the 
inside, so that Eve stalled back with fright. "She 
looked around and found herself in a large, long 
hall, which seemed to have been used as a sum- 
mer salon, as the windows nearly reached the 
ground. Now it contained all kinds of rubbish, 
which stood and lay around covered with dust 
and cobwebs. A large glass-door connected this 

« 

room with another equally deserted. Another 
glass-door led to a small balcony covered with 
vines and weeds of all kinds, and the broken 
stones of the trellis were covered with moss. A 
scent of mould and dust filled the air, and it was 
icy cold. 

Eve looked around with horror, she was all 
alone in this terrible place, for no one came to 
this part of the garden. She had only once 
stood under the balcony in playing hide-and-seek, 
the green vines being a secure hiding-place. 
The hall, however, she had never entered. At 
first she looked at the old, half-moulded wall and 
paintings, which once decorated the ceiling, and 
was surprised at the fantastic dancing-women, 
and children, and angels, which rested on clouds 
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among flowers and butterflies. In the corners 
dismal-looking figures of half-naked men, armed 
with swords and clubs, seemed to grow larger 
and larger in the twilight. They were the bear- 
ers of heavy, candelabras in form of animals, 
which made them look more hideous. The 
longer Eve looked at these wild men, the more 
threatening they appeared, and whichever way 
she turned, her eyes met one of these monsters. 
Now a noise was heard behind the old boards 
and tables which were pushed against the wall, 
and suddenly a mouse ran past her, across the 
floor. The frightened girl screamed and ran to 
the other side of the room. This movement 
caused other articles to fall which produced an 
odd sound and Eve looked around horrified. She 
thought one of the men had moved and was com- 
ing toward her. Trembling with fear she 
crouched near a window with her back turned 
to all the fearful things in the room, but that did 
not help her, for sounds came from every corner, 
for mice and other little animals lived here, and 
ran, climbed and nibbled in undisturbed freedom. 
The wind rustled through the vines and made the 
old shutters rattle, Eve was so terrified that she 
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could scarcely breathe. She tried to escape by 
the windows, but they were locked, and she could 
not open them. The attempt scared several bats 
which flew around and increased her terrible 
fear. The doors also seemed locked, the one 
leading from the balcony moved when she tried 
it, but she could not open it. She was a pris- 
oner until Miss von Maquot would free her, but 
how long would it be ? Having so much to attend 
to, if she should forget that she locked her up ! 
No one else knew of it, to remind her, not even 
Natalie, and she would be glad of it. Oh, if 
only the gardener, or a workman, or anybody 
would pass ! If only the malicious Frank, the 
gardener's son, who always helped Natalie to 
frighten her, and gave her all the bugs with 
which to scare her, would come, but not even he 
came, and he was always in the garden. The 
sun must soon go down, and how dreadful it will 
be in this dismal hall ; all the animals will come 
and creep on her, and the sounds in and outside 
will be ten times more frightful. 

Eve crouched on an old box and hid her head 
in her shoulder-shawl. All the ghost stories she 
had ever heard came to her mind, she trembled 
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with fright expecting something terrible to hap- 
pen every minute. Then she tried to calm her- 
self and drive away the fears. First she thought 
of singing, but how *could she sing in this awful 
place ! She could not utter a tone. Then she 
wanted to think of something pleasant, but that 
was impossible with all these horrible things 
around her. Then she remembered that Mrs. 
Frank had told her that God is always with us, 
that we are never alone, and that a sincere prayer 
brought peace and comfort to us. Yes, she 
would pray, that would drive her fears away. 
She folded her trembling hands and looked up to 
heaven through the dim window-panes. She 
was just uttering a few words of supplication, 
praying that God would help and pity her, when 
she suddenly heard so strange a" noise, that it 
made her blood curdle, she could not utter 
another, word. What was that? Did some one 
come to set her free, as she had just prayed? 
No, that was a different sound! A rustling, 
shuffling and whispering came nearer and nearer. 
It was behind the door that led to the other 
room, she was not mistaken, something moved, 
and a ray of light came into the sombre hall. 
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Something knocl v 1 . Y- ' ■ »* J ^^-nnne, — 
but no, that wa* ;»iu i»y, — iut : 
scratching and scraping wu. ;^.-' 
Heavens ! could Dora be right, could there be 
ghosts that can find no rest in their graves, and 
must return to the place of their crimes ? How 
many horrible deeds must have been committed 
in the old castle, for who knows why this beauti- 
ful painted hall was so deserted ! 

The scratching and scraping continued, and 
Eve listened scarce venturing to breathe. She 
did not wish to look in that direction and still 
she turned her head toward it. The door opened, 
a long, white form entered slowly, it seemed as 
if it was one of the men moving, for the face of 
the figure looked like it. Hollow,* low tones 
came from tlie mouth as from a grave, slowly 
and quietly it moved toward her. With a pierc- 
ing shriek she rushed toward the other side of 
the hall, to the door of the balcony. Out she 
must go before the ghost could reachher. Ter- 
ror gave her unnatural strength, she pushed the 
door, and it suddenly flew open. With two 
jumps she cleared the balcony, and landed in the 
garden. Behind her she still heard the voice % 
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from the grave, which seemed to follow her, 
therefore, away as fast as her feet would carry 
her. Then it sounded like Natalie's voice, and 
she thought she heard Frank's voice from the 
garden. Maybe Natalie was looking for her, not 
knowing that she had been locked up. But she 
did not care. She would not for the world 
return to the castle, where Miss von Maquot 
would lock her up again for escaping. No, she 
would go on, on, she knew not where. The 
bushes through which she ran, beat their branches 
in her face. The long grass and weeds encircled 
her feet and threw her on the ground; wet, 
marshy places, through which she ran in her 
terror, wet her feet and clothes ; but she did not 
mind that, if she could only get away, far away 
from the castle ! The garden never was so long, 
there seemed to be no end to it. But now she 
was out of it I She heard the rushing of the 
water, and could see the lake through the trees. 
Like a chased deer, which the hunters were fol- 
lowing, Eve flew through the park, she did not 
take time to go to the gate, but jumped the fence 
which enclosed it. Now she was free ! She ran 

swiftly along the pathway near the water, and 
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did not rest until she reached a small wood, 
where she sank exhausted on the moss-covered 
ground. 

What should she do? She did not know, she 
had thought of nothing but * i away ! * She would 
not go back to the castle, but where else should 
she go ? To Pastor Frank's ? They would not 
let her stay there, but would take her to the 
castle again. Was it not wrong of her to run 
away? Ought she not return in spite of every- 
thing? But then she saw the angry Miss von Ma- 
quot again looking at her with those terrible eyeg — 
no, no ! she could not meet those eyes again. Oh, 
if she was only at home ! If she had never come 
to that castle, where she experienced such ter- 
rors, and where they treated her so badly! 
What did all the splendor help her, that once 
deceived her, and made her blind to her happi- 
ness at home. Oh, how different it would have 
been had she gone to Aunt Bach's I But it is not 
too late, she would go now, even if Conrad would 
tease, and Aunt Bach look serious. Humbly she 
would beg them to let her stay, would be modest 
and good, and do all they asked her to do, if 
she could only remain. The sooner she gets 
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there the better it will be ! It would soon be 
dark, and she could not stay in the wood all 
night. If she could only get to the railwdy sta- 
tion, but that was on the other side of the vil- 
lage. At Hohenhorst station she dare not get 

* 

in, for so many would know her and take her 
back. But the next station, if she could reach 
that ! The night train must come in a few hours, 
she could wait at the station for it. But did she 
have money in her pocket ? Without it she could 
not go. She felt in her pocket. Fortunately 
she had her little purse with her. There were 
several dollars, some change, and a gold piece in 
it, which Count Helldorf had given her, because 
she had admired the stamp. With her purse Eve 
drew a piece of bread out of her pocket, which 
she had put in it at lunch. She now felt hungry, 
and the bread was welcome. Strengthened and 
rested she went, as she thought, towards the 
station, but she was soon tired. 

It grew darker and she became uneasy, for she 
could not see the telegraph wires which led to 
the station. It was very lonesome % she met no 
one of whom she could ask the way, for she 
feared they might tell it at the castle. Her little 
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feet grew tired from walking, but still no station 
came. Exhausted and disconsolate she sat on a 
large stone to rest. It was a cold evening, and 
chilled, she wrapped the fine shawl closer around 
her. She felt hungry again, for the piece of bread 
was small, and her fears of not finding the station • 
increased. Crying, she folded her hands, and 
prayed to God to help her. This consoled her 
somewhat, and she tried to march on coura- 
geously, maybe she would find the way. Now 
she missed her handkerchief, which she wanted 
to tie around her head. She must have lost it in 
the woods, or at the lake where she stopped to 
quench her thirst. " Eve" was on it, and if it 
was found, they would follow and take her back 
to the castle, therefore, onward as fast as possible. 
She suddenly heard a whip crack, and to her joy 
she saw a wagon coming along the sandy path. 

" If I could only ride a distance," thought Eve, 
looking toward the wagon. A man with a blue 
blouse on sat in front. Eve went toward him, 
and said : " Good man, are you going toward the 
railway station ? " 

" No, it is far from here," answered the driver, 
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looking surprised at the little girl that addressed 
him. " I'm going to Berlin." 

"To Berlin!" cried Eve, rejoiced. "Oh, 
dear man, won't you take me along? I will pay 
you well. I wanted to go to the station but have 
lost my way, and it is getting so late." 

The driver looked at Eve, for her appearance 
was remarkable for a traveller on foot. The fine 
gaiters and the nicely-trimmed violet silk dress, 
the long blond curls and the fine face, belonged 
to a child of noble birth, that was sure. She 
also wore a fine gold chain and medallion set 
with precious stones, which Princess Wallerstein 
had given her, and the man cast longing glances 
at this. He then quietly dismounted, and 
arranged the inside of the wagon, then said 
reluctantly, " If you want to ride with me, just 
sit on this bag, little Miss. There is some straw 
in it. You won't be cold, I will draw down the 
linen cover." Wherewith he lifted Eve into the 
wagon, and drew down the cover at the sides, so 
that it protected her from the cold autumn air. 

Eve made herself as comfortable as possible. 
The bag was soft and so was the straw around 
her, and she soon sat comfortably under the linen 
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cover, with the driver before her, whose broad 
back prevented her being seen by passers-by. 
The warmth and rest did Eve so much good that 
she soon fell fast asleep, and did not awake until 
the wagon rattled on the paved streets of the 
city. The driver looked at his passenger several 
times, and when he saw that she was fast asleep, 
a smile came over his ugly face, and muttering 
something, he smoked his short pipe, and urged 
his horse to greater speed. 




CHAPTER XVH. 



DISAPPEARED. 



WHILE Eve is asleep in the wagon we will 
return to Hohenhorst, and find Miss von 
Maquot busily engaged in making preparations 
for the feast. As the sun was setting she thought 
of her little prisoner, but was too busy to go and 
set Eve free. She did not wish to send a servant, 
so she called the little Countess. 

" Please, Natalie, go to the summer-house and 
open the door for Eve, I have locked her in 
there. But, remember, I want no more quarrel- 
ling." 

Natalie looked after her governess triumphantly, 
saying, " Locked up ! and in that old summer- 
house? That serves the naughty thing right. 
How afraid she will be ! " 

Suddenly she thought of something else. 
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" That will be fun," she cried, " and it will cure 
the cowardly girl ! But Frank must help me." 

She looked for him, and he was only too glad 
to assist her. Several long poles with sheets 
wrapped around them, a hollow pumpkin with a 
light in it was the head of the ghost with which 
Natalie wanted to frighten Eve. And then she 
would come out and show Eve how foolish it is 
to be afraid. The dark entrance which led to the 
glass-door was a splendid place for it, and so 
we see Natalie coming in the hall as a ghost, 
groaning so as to make the spectre more horrible. 
When Natalie saw Eve run in such terror, she 
immediately threw away her disguise and called 
to her to stay ; Frank also called her, but, as we 
know, Eve thought their voices came from the 
garden, and ran on. 

" Let her go, Frank, if she won't listen,'' said 
Natalie, for she did not think of running after 
Eve. She could tell her of what she was afraid 
when they were in their room together. She did 
not tell the governess how she had set Eve free. 
She was free, and the rest she would settle with 
her playmate. But when it grew darker and 
darker and Eve did not return, Natalie thought 
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she had gone to Mrs. Frank's, as she often did 
after a quarrel. 

When the Count and Miss von Maquot missed 
Eve at tea, Natalie said, " She was in the garden, 
but ran away ; I suppose she is at Mrs. Frank's, 
where she often stays to tea." 

The Count had so much to consult Miss von 
Maquot about that little Eve was forgotten. It 
grew later and later, and no Eve came. The Count 
had retired early, and Miss vpn Maquot was still 
busy, but just thought she would send to the 
parsonage for Eve, when a servant from there 
came with a message. 

" Why did Miss Eve not come with you, Karl ? " 
said Miss von Maquot to the servant, who deliv- 
ered the message to her. 

" Miss Eve is not at the parsonage," answered 
the man. " I was just in Mrs. Frank's room, 
and would have seen her ; but no one was there 
but Mr. and Mrs." 

The man went his way, and Miss von Maquot 
hurried in great care to Natalie, who had gone to 
bed. " My God I Natalie, what is this I hear?" 
she cried. " You said Eve was at the parsonage, 
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and I have just heard she is not there. Where 
did she go? Have you quarrelled again?" 

Natalie sat up in bed and said : " Oh, Eve is /| 

always such a coward, I wanted to cure her, and 
went to the summer-house dressed like a ghost ; • 

before I could show her that I was the ghost she 
ran off screaming. If she is not at Pastor 
Frank's I do not know what became of her. May- 
be she went to Berlin in her rage. She often 
said she would go to Bach's, when she was 
scolded. Now I suppose she has gone there, or 
she would be back by this time." 'J 

Miss von Maquot was very angry at Natalie's 
report, and scolded her till Natalie turned her 
face to the wall and buried her head in the pillow. 
She had not meant to hurt Eve when she thought 
of the trick ; she could not help that it turned 
out thus. 

The governess reproached herself for locking 
the easily frightened child in the deserted hall, 
and allowing Natalie to set her free. She 
believed that Eve went to Berlin, for she knew that 
the passionate child would do anything in her 
excitement. She would like to have gone to 
town herself, to tell Mrs. Bach about it, and to 
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see if Eve was there ; but the night train had 
left, and so she could only telegraph to know if 
Eve arrived at the house of the Music Director. 

How frightened were they at the castle, when 
shortly after they received the telegraphic answer 
from the Music Director: " Eve did not come 
to us, we know nothing of her ! " Now they 
thought an accident must have happened to her, 
for the Count telegraphed to other of Eve's 
friends, also to Wallerstein's, but from every- 
where he received the answer: "We know 
nothing of Eve." 

It was late at night, but servants were sent in 
all directions to look for her. For as she had 
met with an accident in the swamp once, some- 
thing may have happened to her again. They all 
went armed with lanterns, poles and ropes, and 
soon some peasants joined in the search, for 
every one felt uneasy at the child's disappearance. 
But she was not found in the large park or country 
around the castle. The search was continued 
until morning. The neighboring villages, rail- 
road stations, the woods, the lake and shore were 
examined, but no trace of the missing child was 
found, she seemed to have disappeared from 
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earth. No one had seen her, some children 
thought they had seen her at twilight, but their 
reports were so contradictory that no reliance 
was placed on them. 

Just at this time a telegram came to Hohen- 
horst Castle, which caused great sorrow. The 
Count was called to Vienna, to the death-bed of 
his only brother. Princess Wallerstein, who also 
loved her youngest brother dearly, went with the 
Count. The feast with which the Count's birth- 
day was to have been celebrated, could not take 
place, and mourning and sorrow reigned at the 
castle. At his de parture, the Count told Pastor « 
Frank to search for Eve. He went to Berlin to 
consult with Prince Wallerstein and Director 
Bach about the necessary steps to find the child. 

Eve's disappearance made a great impression 
on the indifferent Natalie, for she was the cause 
of her flight, where, maybe, an accident had 
befallen her. What kind of an accident 
could not tell. In great anxiety she searched 
the park the next day, and went along the lake 
shore a great distance. She had walked a long 
way and had turned to go home, when she sa^ 
something white lying on the reeds, and t] 
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waves playing over it. She stooped to pick it 
up — it was Eve's handkerchief. Natalie trembled 
all over, and stared at the neatly embroidered 
name in the corner. How did this come among 
the weeds on the lake shore ? Did Eve run alonsr 
here and drop it? or — oh I it would be too ter- 
rible if something else caused it I And still, the 
lake is deep, the shore steep, how easily a mis- 
step in the twilight, in the excitement, can cause 
an accident ! No one had seen Eve since last 
evening, she seemed to have disappeared from 
the earth. Was it not possible that she had 

• fallen into the lake and was drowned, as no one 
could hear her cry for help ? The longer Natalie 
thought of this, the more probable it seemed. 
She did not know that the lake had been searched 
in the night. Beside herself with fear and grief 
she hurried back to the castle, to tell Miss von 
Maquot her fears. The cold, distant girl, whom 
nothing affected, seemed changed at once. Cry- 
ing and blaming herself, she wandered about, 

. and ran to the lake shore again and again, to see 
if the new search confirmed her fears. The 
probability of Eve's having fallen into the lake, 
was strengthened by the handkerchief being 
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found in the weeds. The water was examined in 
all directions, large nets were thrown in the 
deep, all the weeds and thickets were searched, 
but without effect. Although the child was not 
found, every one believed her drowned. * For no 
other explanation of her disappearance could be 
given. 

Every one mourned for poor little Eve at 
Hohenhorst, and at all the families who knew her, 
but most at Bach's. The Music Director hurried 
to Hohenhorst, to learn all the particulars of the 
search. But his assistance, nor the influence of 
Prince Wallerstein had any effect, for the police 
could bring no light on the matter. 

Among Bach's children, Eve's disappearance 
affected Conrad the most. While his mother 
and sisters spoke crying of the accident, and each 
child said something in praise of their dear little 
Princess, who was dearer to them than ever, 
Conrad sat pale and silent in a corner, taking no 
part in the general mourning. 

At last Mrs. Bach, who noticed his strange 
behavior, said kindly, " Conrad, have you no 
word of regret for our little Eve ? " 

Crying he knelt before his mother, and hid his 
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head in her lap. " Oh, mother, mother ! " he 
sobbed, "I am the cause of all this grief, and 
now it's too late, I cannot change it ! " 

" You are the cause, my child? What do you 
mean?" answered Mrs Bach surprised, and lifted 
his head. 

"Yes — I — mother!" cried the boy, while 
the tears coursed down his cheeks. "Father 
told me that by my bad conduct, I was the* cause 
of Eve's going to Hohenhorst rather than to us. 
Papa at that time said, there might be bad con- 
sequences, and then I would be to blame. Oh ! 
and now the consequences are more terrible 
than any one could think of." 

Mrs. Bach was quiet for some time, for she did 
not think of what was passing within her son. 
But now she spoke kind and loving words to the 
boy, and tried to quiet him, for she had never 
seen him so agitated. " My dear boy," she said 
at last, " your naughtiness toward Eve was 
wrong, and it was time that papa spoke of it to 
you. But console yourself, for you alone were 
not to blame that Eve did not come to us. She 
may have given that as her reason, for she was 
ashamed to acknowledge the real cause. No one 
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could dream of such consequences. The poor 
child may have been terribly punished for her 
little follies, for God knows what may happen to 
her if she still lives. Let us trust in God to 
guide all to a good end ; my son, do not torture 
yourself with reproaches, for it is unnecessary .* 

But in spite of these consoling words, the con- 
scientious boy blamed himself, for having assisted 
in causing the accident, and took no interest nor 
found pleasure in anything. Especially music 
was hateful to him, when he took up his violin 
the first time after the bad news, he played 
several chords, then laid the instrument into the 
case, and ran out of the room. The sonata he 
began he had played so often with Eve. 

It was a difficult task to let Professor Normann 
know, but when day after day passed without 
news of Eve, they were compelled to let the 
father know of the mysterious disappearance of 
his daughter. In despair he immediately 
returned to search for his child. But when 
week after week passed, and nothing was heard 
of Eve, his quiet house became unbearable, and 
he gave the care of further inquiry into his 
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friends' hands, and went back to Italy, partly to 
forget his great sorrow in wo'rk. 

The fright and grief at Eve's lot had a bad 
effect on old Dora. When she heard the sad 
news she was in despair, and a stroke of apo- 
plexy followed her intense excitement. Lame 
and nearly speechless, the good old woman now 
lay on her bed, nursed by her sister and her chil- 
dren, but so sad and sorrowful at heart that no 
consolation would help her. 

Professor Normann's little house stood desert- 
ed for weeks, and the closed shutters made it 
look as sad and comfortless as the lot of the little 
family that had spent such happy days together 
in it. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



MBS. BECKER. 



IN a remote part of Berlin, whose narrow, 
crooked streets were inhabited by poor peo- 
ple, where dirt and darkness reigned inside and 
out of the houses, there lived in the lower 
space or cellar of an old, rickety building, a 
woman who dealt in old iron and other old things. 
A few steps led down to the decayed door 
of the shop, and a blind window, the panes of 
whiah were partly pasted with paper, allowed 
but little light to enter this room filled with iron. 
A disgusting odor prevailed, partly caused by 
the dirty gutter before the door, and partly 
by the accumulated filth in the damp atmosphere 
of the cellar. Next to this " store," as the 
cellar was called, was another room, scantily fur- 
nished with beds and a few pieces of furniture, and 
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whose blind window looked into a dirty yard. 
In this room there sat an old, ugly woman, the 
owner of the store, mending an old dress which 
lay oh her knee. From a corner came the 
plaintive cry of a little child, which caused the 
woman to turn her head in that direction with an 
angry look. 

" Make the silly thing hush up, Liese, what is 
the matter with it again?" she said at last, turn- 
ing her head as the child cried louder than before. 

"It must be sick, Mrs. Becker, it cramps it- 
self as if it had pain, " answered a weak voice 
from the corner from whence the whining came. 

" Nonsense ! bring it here, " cried the woman, 
in a commanding voice, and took her spectacles 
from her thick, red nose. 

A slender, very young girl hastened to her, 
carrying # the babe in her arms. The children 
were covered with rags, and looked pale and 
starved. The old woman took the child on her 
lap and examined it a while. Then she opened 
the table drawer, took out a rag which she moist- 
ened with a drug to put it to sleep, and stuck it 
into the little being's mouth. The child was 
quiet, and sucked the rag, and as the little girl 
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put it back into its wretched bed, it soon fell 
quietly asleep. 

" Now chop wood to make the fire, Liese, the 
hatchet is in the store ! " commanded the woman, 
turning to the girh 

" But the hatchet is so heavy, Mrs. Becker," 
said the child. " I can — " 

" Will you go and -do as I tell you, you diso- 
bedient, good-for-nothing? or — " continued the 
woman angrily, and raising up a cane which lay 
near her on the table. The little one ran to the 
store terrified, and returned with a heavy hatchet. 
She then knelt before a log of wood and began 
splitting it into small pieces. She could hardly 
lift the large hatchet, and a low sobbing accom- 
panied her difficult task. 

This poor little girl was our Eve. But no one 
who had seen the pretty child before^ would have 
recognized her. Her blond curls were cut, and 
a thick black net covered her hair to her fore- 
head, so that no one could tell the color of it. 
The delicate face with the fair complexion, looked 
gray and* dirty, rubbed with a preparation for 
that purpose; and instead of her pretty dresses, 
dirty rags covered her slender limbs. The blue 
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eyes looked around shy aiid anxious, and were 
red and swollen from crying. A sickly feeble- 
ness had taken the place of her former graceful 
movements. 

Poor Eve was placed in this terrible condition 
immediately upon her arrival at Berlin. After 
the driver had taken her in his wagon, under the 
pretence of wanting to change his coat, he 
enticed the poor child into this den, and Eve 
went with him without suspicion. Then all was 
over. No one heard the cries of the unfortunate 
child whom they robbed, and then disfigured, so 
that recognition would be impossible. The 
woman made her do the hardest work, ancl take 
care of the little child, who had also come into 
the hands of these people in an unlawful manner, 
and served to arouse the sympathy of the passers- 
by, when the old woman held it on her lap 
begging. 

Eve could not run away, for she was watched 
night and day. She continually thought of escap- 
ing. She was unknown in that part of the city, 
and every one took her to be a beggar-girl in her 
rags. Maybe the police would arrest her if she 
ventured out ; at least, Mrs. Becker told her so, 
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to prevent her leaving. But all this did not 
frighten Eve, and one day she had secretly 
opened the store door to run away, thinking 
that nothing worse could happen to her than to 
be in that cellar. She had not reached the street, 
however, before the strong arm of Mrs. Becker 
took hold of her, and pulled her back into the 
store again. A terrible beating and nothing to 
eat for three days, was her punishment for 
attempting to escape, and the old woman threat- 
ened ten times worse if Eve, whom she called 
Lieze, should ever do so again. In spite of this, 
she was all the time planning escapes, and study- 
ing how to get away, and reach her friends again. 
Mrs. Becker was often away for hours, and 
always locked up Eve securely. Full of despair 
the little prisoner tried to break the locks of the 
doors. But in vain, with painfully bleeding 
hands she had to give up. She anxiously exam- 
ined the windows of her prison, to see if she 
could not escape through them, but they were 
barred with iron, and to loosen them was as diffi- 
cult for Eve's delicate hands as the locks of the 
doors. With tears coursing down her cheeks she 
would shake them, and look up to heaven in 
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supplication. Every day she knelt before this 
window, and prayed to God, for that small piece 
of heaven was her only comfort in this sad sur- 
rounding. As long as she saw this, she hoped 
for deliverance. God was with her and, that piece 
of heaven seemed a sign of his omnipresence. 
As she could not escape from her prison, she 
hoped to do so when she should be allowed to go 
on the street. But week after week passed, and 
Mrs. Becker kept her confined in the dingy cellar. 
She was compelled to do the hardest work, to 
cook the victuals, chop wood with that heavy 
hatchet every day, to scrub and dust, and help 
Mrs. Becker do her mending ; so that the poor, 
delicate child often thought she could stand it no 
longer, and she grew weak and tired from all the 
hard labor. At night she could not sleep in her 
miserable bed, for she was hungry and cold, and 
often wet her hard pillow with tears . She heard all 
kind of people come into the store late at night 
to bring or take things, — voices quarrelling or 
whispering, and doors open which were locked all 
day. The child did not think of being among 
thieves and robbers, or that the old iron store 
was only a disguise, and used for different pur- 
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poses. This business could only be carried on 
at night, when honest people slept and could not 
see the muffled forms disappear behind the door 
of the iron store. 

At last, after weeks of anxiety, Eve's wish was 
gratified, — Mrs. Becker took her on the street 
one day. The poor child, who suffered in the 
damp atmosphere of the cellar, seemed to be 
saved at getting into the fresh air again. They 
went through several streets, then Eve had to take 
the child and sit on the doorsteps of a house with 
it, while Mrs. Becker sat close beside her mending 
basins and saucepans with wire. She continually 
watched Eve, however, so that she could hold her 
by the arm if she should attempt to run away, 
and having the poor little child on her lap made 
it impossible. Still she tried to find some one to 
rescue her and she anxiously looked for assist- 
ance. Mrs. Becker had shown her how to create 
the sympathy of the passers-by, and the sick 
babe had to help her. She had to stretch out her 
hand, and with pitiful voice beg for heaven's sake 
to give her something for her little sick brother 
and dying father, she is so hungry and had not 
eaten anything all day. Eve's pale, delicate face 
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confirmed this, and affected every one that passed, 
so that Eve obtained quite a nice sum the first 
day she begged. 

She spoke these words of untruth with disgust 
and did not want to repeat them, but Mrs. Becker 
threatened to beat her unmercifully when they 
got home, and to avoid that she did as she was 
bidden. That she was hungry was only too true, 
for she got very little to eat. Potatoes, dry rye 
bread, and once in a while a small quantity of 
thin coffee, was the diet of the spoilt child, and 
seldom enough of that to satisfy her. And if the 
child cried for hunger, Eve put a piece of her 
hard bread into its toothless mouth, and it eagerly 
sucked it. 

Hour after hour passed, since Eve sat begging 
on the street, but she .had not yet ventured to 
ask for help. At last a gentleman and lady 
passed, and she heard that they spoke French. , 
An idea came into her mind. She had learned to 
speak French at Hohenhorst, and quickly rising, 
she cried aloud, "Oh, Monsieur, Monsieur, 
ecoutez ! Je suis si malheureuse, sauvez-moi ! " 

The gentleman turned surprised to the little 
beggar-girl that spoke French, and wanted to go 
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to Eve. Mrs. Becker thought that Eve had said 
something she did not wish her to understand, 
she was at her side in a moment and said : " Do 
not listen to the silly child, she has a weak head ! 
Her poor father was a Frenchman, she has picked 
up a little French, and now begs in that language, 
the poor thing ! " 

Eve did not dare to say another word* The 
gentleman left, for his wife drew him away spy- 
ing in French : " Come away, Alphonse, do not 
interfere with those people, the woman looks 
horrible ." 

" But it looks suspicious, Mannon," answered 
the man, turning back. " Who knows but it 
maybe something else, because the woman looks 
so angry ! The girl was much too fine and deli- 
cate to be that woman's child." 

"I pray you, Alphonse, do not interfere in 
m such matters," said the lady, and drew him ofi 
again. " We are strangers in the city, and must 
leave to-night. Such incidents may have evil 
consequences for the one who meddles, besides 
your suspicion may be wrong, and you will only 
have trouble with the whole affair." 

These words seemed to influence the stranger, 
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for he now walked quickly on with the lady, 
looking back once more to the little beggar 
whose " sauvez-moi ! " sounded so sadly. He 
told his fears to a policeman whom he met on 
the way, but the watcJhman found the place 
empty, the old woman and child had disappeared. 
Mrs. Becker thought she had better leave, for 
fear the stranger might think of investigating the 
matter. 

The punishment which Eve received fof her 
bold attempt was so severe and cruel, and her 
confinement so close, that the delicate child broke 
down with her mental and bodily sufferings, and 
lay sick several weeks. Her hope for delivery 
became less, and when she at last was able to get 
up from her bed, she was so weak that she could 
not think of flight. Once more a ray of hope 
appeared, but disappeared as quickly as it came. 
As Eve was standing in the store one day she 
saw a young lad pass the half-open door. 

" Heinrich !" she cried with delight, and 
wanted to run to him. But the terrible hand of 
Mrs. Becker again caught her, and drew her into 
the dark back room, after she had quickly shut 
the street door. It was Heinrich Sperber who 
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passed that way. He turned surprised as he 
heard his name called; but as he had caught 
sight of a brown beggar-girl in the cellar and 
the door close, he thought others were called 
Heinrich also and went his way, without think- 
ing that the one they were all hunting for so 
unceasingly, was the pale, dark-brown beggar- 
child in the cellar. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THROUGH THE WINDOW. 



THUS week after week passed, and Eve was in 
despair at not being able to return to her 
friends, or to let them hear of her whereabouts. 
She often thought of writing a letter and throw- 
ing it on the street ; maybe a kind person would 
find and deliver it, but she could not get pen or 
paper, and the fear of being again caught and 
the severe punishment, made her give up all 
plans. If only some one she knew would pass 
a corner while she stood begging. But this part 
of the city was strange to her, and none of her 
acquaintances ever passed that way, and no one 
would recognize her if she called to them, it was 
in vain. How often she had drawn back when 
•a poor beggar-child asked for alms on the street. 
Now she was such a despised little being, and 

had to invoke the pity of the passer-by. 
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Mrs. Becker had not taken her out since that 
first time , but one day the man who brought her 
to Mrs. Becker, and who went by the name of 
" Shoemaker Karl," came as he often did. But 
he now wore dark spectacles and a shade over 
his well eyes, as if he were blind, and told Eye 
to come with him. On the street he leaned on 
the little one's shoulder, and she had to beg for 
her poor blind father. Every one pitied the 
pale little girl and gave her something, for the 
child's pretty blue eyes were filled with tears. 
No one khew that it was not on account of her 
blind father that she shed tears, but a greater 
inexpressible grief. She was again thinking 
how she could escape from Shoemaker Karl, and 
beg some passer-by to protect her, when a beau- 
tiful carriage, in which there were several ladies, 
passed. A footman sat next to the driver, and a 
bright coat of arms was painted on the door. 
Eve screamed aloud when she saw the carriage, 
and stretched out her hands toward it. But the 
noise of the wheels drowned her cry, and in a 
moment the carriage disappeared in the distance. 
Now Eve sat on the ground and cried bitterly, 
and would not be quiet although the angry Shoe- 
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maker Karl kicked her, and could not imagine 
why die cried. 

* * Why do you cry so ? " he cried out of 
patience, and pulled her up. " Stop now, what 
will the people think ? No one will give you any- 
thing if you sit here and bellow. " 

"Oh, dear! I often rode in that carriage, I 
know the ladies that are in it," cried Eve trying 
to dry her tears. 

" You, yourself ? Who was it ? " said the man 
eagerly. 

" It was Prince Wallerstein's carriage, " said 
Eve, " and the Princess herself and her daughter 
Sophia, my friend, were in it." 

Shoemaker Karl looked surprised, a sly 
expression came over his ugly face, and he said 
in a friendly tone : " Indeed, Prince Wallerstein ! 
Were you at the Palace also, Liese? I suppose 
he is very wealthy, the Prince, is he not? " 

"Oh, yes, very, very rich!" answered Eve 
innocently. * * I was often at the Palace formerly, 
to play with Princess Sophia, for they were all 
so good to me. Oh," she added in a low voice, 
and burst into tears, " if Sophia knew how I 
must suffer now, and my papa, and all — all!" 
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"Will you shut up, you silly thing ?" cried 
Shoemaker Karl angrily, and hit her with his 
cane. " Come homo now, I must speak to 
mother Becker, but I won't have any crying on 
the way." 

He took hold of Eve's arm, and hurried her 
back to the cellar. A long consultation took 
place between Shoemaker Karl and Mrs. Becker. 
Eve could pot imagine what it was about. Late 
at night, several of the men whom Eve had seen 
there before came, and the little one was locked 
into the room that she could not hear what was 
spoken, and the poor child was glad to be away 
from these people for a few minutes. A few days 
after, during which time Mrs. Becker had been 
kinder to Eve than for a long time, she awoke 
the little girl at midnight and told her to get up 
and dress. 

" My God ! is the house on fire, or what has 
happened?" cried Eve frightened, and rubbed 
her sleepy eyes. 

" No, no, hurry and dress," said Mrs. Becker, 
helping her. " You must go out." 

"Go out! So late at night!" cried Eve, 
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frightened. " It is raining and storming, and I 
don't know the way." 

" Little goose ! you are not to go alone," an- 
swered Mrs. Becker, unusually friendly. " Shoe- 
maker Karl is going with you, be sure to do as 
he tells you, and I will give you this warm jacket, 
so that you won't be so cold when you sit on the 
street." 

She put a large warm jacket on the trembling 
child, and carefully tied a cloth around her head. 
Eve was surprised at the kindness of the usually 
cruel woman. Then Shoemaker Karl, who 
waited for. her in the store, took her and quickly 
left the house. It was a dark, stormy night, and 
a cold rain fell. Shoemaker Karl walked so 
fast that Eve could hardly follow. 

" Hold tight to my coat, girl ! " said the man, 
continually watching her. " We must hurry, 
come, walk fast." 

" Where are we going?" Eve ventured to ask, 
taking hold of the thick coat. 

" You will see, stop talking now," he an- 
swered, and hurried onward, avoiding the princi- 
pal streets, and taking the narrow by-streets. 

At last he reached a part of the city which 
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seemed familiar to Eve. She had been here be-! 
fore, but where was it? 

44 I^iese," said Shoemaker Karl, now looking 
carefully around, ■* do you know where Prince 
Wallerstcin's room is in the Palace ? " 

44 Priuce Wallersteiu's I M cried Eve astonished 
and suddenly she recognized the Palace. " Why 
certainly I know, I was in it several times with 
Princess Sophia. 9 ' 

44 Very well, then, you will show me! " said 
the man. " Now stay here and watch that no 
one comes. If you sec any one you cough, but 
I advise you not to cough too loud." 

Eve did as he told her, but a horrible suspicion 
came to her mind. She saw Shoemaker Karl 
speak to two men, then disappear behind a house. 
Are these men confederates of Shoemaker Karl's, 
and are they all thieves? Oh, surely it is so! 
they would not be here in such an awful night 
for anything else. And she must help them, 
must watch that the thieves are not surprised, 
and maybe — a terrible thought came to her 
mind. She had told them that she had often 
been in Wallerstcin Palace, and now she had 
wiid she knew where the Prince's room was. 
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They were very near the Palace, they certainly 
wanted to break in there, did not Shoemaker 
Karl say she must show him the Prince's room? 
It was terrible to think of I She, who had 
received so much kindness at the Palace, should 
show the way for -the rough men to rob the peo- 
ple so dear to her, yes, maybe hurt or kill them ! 
Terrified she was going to run away and call for 
help, whatever- the consequences, when Shoe- 
maker Karl took hold of her arm and said, 
" Come!" 

Now all was over ! He would kill her if she 
called for help. She had but one hope left, she 
thought if she was once in the Palace, as she 
knew the way, she could frustrate the plan of the 
thieves, and maybe save herself. If she refuses 
to show the robbers the way, they will still 
accomplish their purpose, but she would not have 
an opportunity of helping her friends nor her- 
self. 

Shoemaker Karl now led the little girl to a 
building, whose one window looked into the nar- 
row street in which they stood. He had carefully 
taken a pane out, to reach inside and open the 
bolt of the window. 
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" Tou can get through here, Liese," he said. 
" Creep in and then open the bolt of that door. 
It opens easily, for I oiled it yesterday in pass- 
ing. But don't make a noise." 

" But this is not Wallerstein Palace, I thought 
you wanted to go there ? " 

" Certainly, we want to." slyly answered the 
man. "But it's best to go this way, we have 
inspected it carefully. This dark hall leads to a 
yard, from which you can cross to the main build- 
ing of the Palace. Every other entrance is very 
difficult. No one will find us here. Hurry now ! 
The door leading to the yard is always open. If 
you cannot open the bolt of that door, or if it 
should be locked from the outside, knock, but 
not too loud, then my tools will have to help us. 
That will take more time, and we may be seen, 
even if this is a by-street." 

Eve looked up to heaven, and prayed for suc- 
cess for her undertaking, while Shoemaker Karl 
lifted her up to the window. Trembling with 
fear, Eve crept through the narrow opening of 
the small window. Her heart beat with anxiety 
as she looked into the dark space before her, and 
she could not make up her mind to jump. 
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"Go on, girl! Why do you wait?" whis- 
pered Shoemaker Karl, and gave her a push ; she 
lost her balance and fell down into the dark hall- 
way. 
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CHAPTER XX* 



HEIKRICH. 



rCE same stormy night in which Eve had to 
go with Shoemaker Karl, Henry Sperber 
had but little rest also. After he had slept a few 
hours, he arose and got ready to go out. 

" Are you going so soon, Heinrich? " said his 
mother, who also arose quietly, so as not to dis- 
turb the father, and now came to see that Hein- 
rich was well protected against the night air. 

" Yes, mother. I promised to be at my post 
early," answered Heinrich, " for some days past, 
suspicious-looking fellows have been seen around 
our printing-office, and Mr. Kielberg told us to 
keep watch. There have been several bold robber- 
ies committed in our neighborhood lately, and who 
knows but the fellow I saw in our yard yesterday 

had a hand in them. I was coming out of our 
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packing-room, which is in the side wing of our 
building, when I saw a thief standing in the 
yard, looking at Wallerstein's Palace which bor- 
ders on our place, and when I asked him what 
he wanted, he inquired for some one in the office 
who had never been there. I ordered* him out, 
and noticed that the door of the little hall, which 
leads into a street, was open. A careless print- 
er-boy must have left it open, or the vagrant 
could not have got in. Now we will watch the 
yard, for the fellow looked very suspicious to me." 

" Oh, Heinrich, don't go into danger ! " cried 
Mrs. Sperber anxiously, and looked into the 
bright face of her stately son, who was wrapping 
a comforter around his neck to protect him from 
the cold November winds. 

" Do not be uneasy, little mother," said Hein- 
rich consolingly. "In the first place, I am not 
alone, for the porter and packer will sleep in the 
packing-room a few nights, to be at hand if 
anything should take place, and then Hector i? 
going to watch with me." 

"Hector?" asked Mrs. Sperber astonished. 
" Did Conrad Bach allow that? " 

" Yes, Conrad gave him to me to take off," 
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answered Ileinrich. " Since little Eve disap- 
peared, who loved to play with Hector, Conrad 
don't want the dog. It is wonderful how the boy 
has changed since then ; he is quite different, — 
so quiet and easily affected." 

Mrs. Sperber sighed and wiped her eyes. 
* * Have they still no trace of the poor dear child ? " 
she said sadly. " I cannot believe that she was 
drowned in the lake, or they would have found 
her." 

" I don't believe it either," answered Heinrich. 
" And do you know, mother, I am going to that 
little Water Street again, where I heard my name 
called from a cellar iron store. I know it is 
foolish, but I cannot help thinking of it. The 
voice seemed too familiar. I have some old iron 
here which I will take there to sell, and so see the 
people that live there. It would not be the first 
time that a stolen child has been found." 

" What an idea, Heinrich ! what benefit could 
such a delicate little girl a,s Eve is be to such 
people ?" said Mrs. Sperber, shaking her head. 
" They are glad to get rid of the children that 
eat their bread. That is the last place for Eve to 
be." 
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" Maybe, mother; but I will go, anyhow, or 
I can have no rest," said Heinrich. " But now, 
good-by, I must go. Keep, some coffee warm, 
little mother, I shall need it after the cold night.'* 

And nodding to his mother, who held the light 
for him as he went down the stairs, the brave 
boy whistled for Hector, who came running to- 
wards him. Heinrich patted the faithful animal 
on the head, which he shook as if he knew that he 
was going to do a great deed, and then they left 
the house together. It was past midnight ; all 
was quiet where Heinrich kept watch, only the 
wind whistled around the chimneys and rattled 
the shutters of the houses. But the boy had no 
rest, and carefully passed through the different 
parts of the building. The " little yard" with 
the hallway next to the packing-room was what 
he watched most. Hector stayed with his mas- 
ter, and raised his ears when he heard a noise. 
Heinrich bid him be quiet, for he had not heard 
anything suspicious and did not want his presence 
discovered. Suddenly the dog listened and 
snuffed his nose in the air. He had just passed 
the " little yard" with Heinrich again and stood 
at the open door that led to the hallway. Hein- 
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rich also listened in that direction but commanded I 

the dog to be quiet, who continually looked to- I 

ward the window which led to the side street. A 
low, suspicious sound was heard, but, on account 
of the wind, one could not tell whence it 
came. Heinrich quickly went to the packing- 
room and awoke his comrades. 

' * I believe there is something going on ! Come 
quickly ! But for heaven's sake make no noise, 
so that we won't disturb the fellows ! " he said 
hastily. They quickly consulted what best to do* 
The light of a lantern fell from the yard into the 
hallway, and so they concluded to hide so that 
the thieves could not see them when they came 
into the hall, and then they would capture them. 
They hoped that the surprise would prevent them 
from defending themselves, and so the three 
strong watchmen would be a match for them. 

Now the noise stopped, and something dark 
appeared at the window, — voices whispered, and 
suddenly a body fell or jumped into the hall be- 
low. Instead of getting up it lay quietly on the 
floor, and all was quiet. No other form followed 
the first one, which was very small. The listen- 
ing watchmen waited awhile in great excitement 
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to see what would follow. But the little figure 
still lay on the floor, gradually began to move, 
and then to rise with difficulty. 

Now Heinrich's attention was called to Hector, 
who was terribly excited. The sagacious animal 
knew he must not bark, but he was beside him- 
self with joy, and continually looked at the little 
form on the floor ; he wagged his tail, and could 
hardly control his desire to run to it. At last the 
figure rose slowly, and looking up at the window 
from which she came, she limped towards the 
open yard door. All at once she saw Hector, 
who would not be kept back but sprang towards 
her. 

"Hector, oh, my Hector, is it really you?" 
whispered the little one, and sobbing she wound 
her arms around the dog's neck, and buried her 
face in his long black coat. 

When the listening watchmen saw a little girl 
instead of a man, they came forward, for they 
could not understand the scene with Hector. 
Heinrich came first, and scarcely did the child 
see the lad, when she took her arms from Hec- 
tor's neck, and stretched them toward Heinrich. 

"Oh, Heinrich, Heinrich!" she cried in a 
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whisper, "don't you know me? I am Eve ! Oh 
save me, save me, before they come ! " 

Ilcinrich stood thunderstruck before this | 

brown, disguised child, who stretched her hands 
toward him. He could not believe this figure to 1 

l)e Eve ! But, certainly, it was her sweet, well- j 

known voicfe I Hector was not mistaken, he 
knew Eve as soon as she fell to the floor. i 

" Eve, dear Miss Eve 1 " stammered Heinrich, 
trembling all over. " Is it you? Oh, Heavens ! 
how did you come here ? " 9 , 

"Be quiet, Heinrich, for all the world, be 
quiet ! " whispered Eve, who could hardly speak ' 

for fear and joy. " You shall know all, hide me 
quickly now, that they cannot find and take me 
along again. They want to break in at Prince 
Wallerstein's. I am to open this bolt for them. 
If I<cannot open it, I am to knock, and they will 
open it with their tools. Go and knock, but not 
too loud, Heinrich. While they are opening it, 
you will have time to hide me, and get some one 
to arrest them ; there are three of them." 

Fear had not robbed Eve of her senses, for 
her advice was the best that could be given. 
After Heinrich had knocked at the door, they 
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soon heard a noise at the lock — a sign that they 
were at work outside. 

" If there are but three, we can manage them," 
said Heinrich, pointing to his comrades,, who 
looked on in astonishment. " But, now, come 
in, Miss Eve ! No one shall find you here, I 
would like to see the one who can take you from 
me and Hector again. Is it not so, my dog? 
Princess Eve is as safe with Heinrich Sperber as 
in her papa's study. But, my child, you are 
bleeding ! " whispered he, as he looked into Eve's 
face, when he had taken her into the packing- 
room. Drops of blood were trickling down her 
face, which the child continually wiped away. 
" You are wounded, Miss Eve ! " 

" Yes, Heinrich. In falling, I must have 
struck my forehead against the stone step ; I have 
sprained my foot also and cannot walk," said 
Eve. " But it does not matter, I hope I am 
saved now. But, Heinrich," she quickly con- 
tinued, for the watchmen were looking anxiously 
at the door, " send police to the cellar iron store 
on Water Street, right off, that the little child 
may be rescued which is with Mrs. Becker. She 
is as l>ad as these thieves. She is so sly, you 
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must knock three times two knocks on the door, 
or she won't open ; that is h$r sign, I have often 
heard it!" 

44 The cellar from where my name was called, 
some time ago ? " said Heinrich quickly. ' 4 1 was 
right after all, it was really you, Miss Eve ? Just 
wait, you old child-stealer, we will get you ! " 

But now the comrades made a sign that it was 
time to get ready, then the door moved, and one 
after the other of the thieves stepped in. 

44 Liese, where are you? Where is the girl?" 
said Shoemaker Karl looking around. " She 
must bo a spry girl to be in the yard already ! " 

Ho could not say more, for he was suddenly 
seized from behind, and two arms caught his with 
a powerful grip. The two confederates were 
served the same way ; but one had time to take 
his knife out. Violently swinging it, he struck 
Heinrich Sperber, who, with the assistance of 
Hector, overpowered and bound the ruffian with 
ropes, as the porter and packer had done to his 
comrades. Bound hands and feet they were 
locked into a wood-shed, before which the porter 
kept watch, while the packer hurried to report 
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the capture to the police, and put the thieves 
in their hands. 

The police went to the iron store cellar, before 
Mrs. Becker could hear of the failure of her 
plans, the capture of her associates, and arrested 
her. The cellar had served as a rendezvous for 
a dangerous band of thieves, which was now 
broken up. 

While the struggle was taking place in the 
dark hallway, Eve anxiously hid herself behind 
several large bales of paper, where fright and 
loss of blood made her faint. When Heinrich 
returned bleeding from several wounds himself, 
he took the unconscious child in his arms, and 
hurried with her, as fast as his sinking strength 
would permit, to his parents' house. 

Mrs. Sperber, whose anxiety for her son would 
not allow her to sleep, heard his heavy step on 
the stairs, and hurried to meet him. Heinrich 
laid his delicate burden in his mother's arms, and 
with the cry: "Here, mother, I bring you our 
Eve ! " the brave boy fell fainting to the floor. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE SICK BOOH. 



i GREAT change had taken place over night 
J\_ in the patching-tailor's dwelling. These 
quiet rooms where scissors and needles reigned, 
had all at once a changed aspect. Medicine bot- 
tles and liniments stood on the tailor's table, and 
instead of the boy's torn pants being mended, 
old linen was made into lint and flannel into 
bandages. The loud, merry voices were changed 
to whispers, and even the starling was quiet, and 
now sat' with his head on one side in astonish- 
ment, winking at all these strange occurrences. 
Master Sperber had just torn a piece of fine flan- 
nel into long, narrow strips, which he wound into 
small tight rolls, to be ready for bandaging pur- 
poses, and now put his spectacles on his nose to 

pick strips of linen into lint. The door of the 
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next room opened and Pauline's pleasant face 
appeared. 

" She is not awake yet, father," said the little 
tailor's daughter in a whisper. " She was very 
weak after the doctor bandaged her foot and the 
wound on her forehead, the poor child ! " 

" But she did not faint again? " asked Master 
Sperber anxiously. 

"No, no, she was only tired, but spoke to me 
before going to sleep," answered Pauline. 

" She is always smiling with joy like an angel, 
because she is with us again, I can hardly keep 
back the tears when I look at her. How much 
the dear child has changed in a short time ! Her 
little hands and feet are so thin, and her face so 
pale and disfigured with that yellow color that 
one can scarcely recognize her. Her pretty blond 
curls have grown some, since those bad people 
cut them off, she said, but it will be a long time 
before they will reach her waist." 

" Well, that will all be right, my Polly, I am 
not afraid of that ! " said Master Sperber consol- 
ingly. " The principal thing, now, is rest, the 
doctor says. We shall see that she gets it. The 

doctor wants her to stay here, if possible, for 
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there are so many children at Bach's, there is no 
rest there. We will keep her until the Professor 
returns. The Music Director sent him the news 
of Eve's return this morning, when I told it to 
them. You should have seen the joy of the 
Bach's children, Polly. I thought they would 
kill me with delight ; even the two little ones, 
Karl and Liescheu, hopped about me in their 
night-gowns, and screamed like crazy : ' Little 
Princess is back ! Sperber's Heinrich has found 
our Eve V n 

" Eve longed to see them all," said Pauline, 
wiping her eyes. " The doctor wanted to band- 
age her foot first, then they may come, but only 
for a little while, else they will excite her too 
much. But how is Heinrich, were you with him, 
father ?» 

" Yes, he is asleep now," answered the tailor. 
" Mother will not leave his bedside, and she 
understands nursing the sick, she was nurse a 
long while. The poor boy got several ugly 
stabs, and I am surprised that he could carry Eve 
so far. But then his strength left him, and he 
was as weak as little Eve herself." 

Pauline went back to her little room which had 
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been arranged for Eve, and quietly sat near the 
bed of the sleeping child. Eve was restless and 
tossed about, so that Pauline had to replace her 
bandage several times. The door was carefully 
opened, and Mrs. Bach entered. She motioned 
Pauline to sit still, and sat down near to the lit- 
tle one. At the sight of Eve, tears coursed 
down her cheeks, and she was glad that the child 
slept, so that she had time to compose herself. 
After a little while Eve awoke, and looked anx- 
iously around. 

" Ah ! Polly, I'm thankful it is you ! " she said, 
and sighed deeply. " I dreamt Mrs. Becker was 
holding me so tight again, and threatened me 
with that awful cane, as I wanted to run to Aunt 
Bach, whose voice I heard." 

" Aunt Bach is here, may she bid you good- 
day, Miss Eve ? " said Pauline stepping aside for 
Mrs. Bach, who came smiling to the bedside. 

With a cry of joy, Eve stretched out her arms 
to her friend, crying: "Aunt Bach, oh, dear 
Aunt Bach ! " and sobbed aloud. Mrs. Bach 
could not keep back her tears, and embracing 
the child, she kissed her pale cheeks with a 
mother's tenderness. 
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•' But now be quiet, my little Eve," she said, 
petting the little one. " The doctor has forbid- 
den all excitement, or yon will be sick, and you 
must get well, that you can run to meet your 
papa." 

" My papa, my own dear, good papal" sol>- 
bed Eve. * ' When will he come back, Aunt Bach ? 
Does he know that I am with you again ? " 

" Maybe he is now informed of it, we tele- 
graphed immediately, for Master Sperber was at 
our house early this morning," answered Mrs. 
Bach. " He will probably start for home at 
once, but Rome is far away, and he cannot come 
in less than two days ; therefore, be patient, my 
dear child." 

"Oh, gladly, aunt! But the children and 
Uncle Bach, I may see them, may I not?" said 
Eve imploringly. 

" Certainly, they will come to you," answered 
Mrs. Bach kindly. " They clung to my cloak 
and wanted to come with me ; but I wished to 
see first if you are well enough. Will you be 
quiet and sensible, my little daughter? Or I 
cannot let the little wild herd come to you." 

Eve promised to be careful, but was so fever- 
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ish and excited at this interview, that Mrs. Bach 
concluded not to let the children come yet. 
When the doctor came shortly after, he looked 
serious, and forbid all company, for he did not 
like Eve's condition. The same day the fever 
increased, and when her father reached the bed- 
side of his child, she did not know him, she had 
brain fever, — the result of all the terrible fear 
and misery which the poor child had endured. 

Professor Kormann wished to take his child to 
his house with him, but it was not advisable in 
her present state to do so. Beside, old Dora was 
missing there, she was still lame and helpless at 
her sister's, and could do nothing for her darling. 
Eve could not have had better care anywhere, 
than she received in Sperber's family, for Mrs. 
Sperber, as her husband mentioned, had been 
nurse for many years, and still understood her for- 
mer vocation so well, that the doctor thought he 
could not find a better. The good little woman 
was always busy ; now her largo head hung over 
a bandage for Heinrich, over which she wrapped 
one of those endless flannel strips which Master 
Sperber patiently rolled, and then she stood 
beside Eve's bed, counting the drops of medi- 
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cine into a spoon, or saw that there was enough 
fresh air in the sick room. 

Thus week after week passed, the snow was on 
the streets, and Bach's children often took their 
sleds and rode into Normann's yard, from there 
to look up to the curtained window, behind 
which their little Princess was still sick, and they 
were not allowed to see her. Professor Nor- 
mann and Mrs. Bach sat at Eve's bed for hours, 
day after day, to relieve Pauline and Mrs. Sper- 
ber. Heinrich recovered slowly and needed 
great care. 

After days of anxiety, during which the father 
despaired of the life of his child, a change for 
the better took place. Eve's first look of recog- 
nition, after having been delirious for so long, 
fell upon her father, who sat, paler than ever, 
beside her bed. She looked at him smiling and 
said, " Good morning, papa ! I slept very long. 
I am so tired, and my head feels weak, let me rest 
awhile longer. I suppose Dora did not awake me 
to-day, because I slept so sweetly." 

She then closed her eyes and fell asleep again, 
to convalesence, for now the danger was over. 
She seemed to have forgotten all that had happened 
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to her in the last few months. She saw her 
father sit near her bed, as he had often done 
when the little sleepy-head did not want to wake, 
and she thought she was at home, and quietly 
closed her eyes to sleep on. When she awoke 
from this strengthening sleep, she looked at her 
thin hands in astonishment, and said, " I must 
have been sick, dear papa." She then looked 
frightened around the little room, and a recollec- 
tion of what brought her here came to her mind. 
With a look of greatest affection, she took her 
papa's hands, and kissing them gratefully, sh^ 
said, " Oh, how good that you are with me again, 
papa ! Now we will stay together and no stranger 
shall part us. You will not send your little Eve 
from you again, will you, papa? " 

" No, no, my pet, do not be uneasy; we will 
stay together," said the Professor, kissing his 
child tenderly. " Get right well again and we 
will be gay and happy with all those you love." 

• Eve looked very happy, but did not speak for 
some time. " Yes, papa, we will be very glad 
and happy," she whispered. "It was terrible; 
but kind Providence brought me back to you, and 
now all is well." 
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With Eve's convalescence life returned in the 
patching-tailor's dwelling. The modest tenants 
of these small rooms had never dreamed of what 
distinguished visitors would mount their narrow 
stairs. For beside the Bach family, of whom one 
member at least was always present, all the 
acquaintances and friends of the Professor and his 
little daughter came to express their joy at the 
recovery of the child. 

Princess Sophia could not await the time to see 
her friend, and, as soon as the doctor permitted, 
she hurried to her bedside. She had grieved for 
Eve until she became sick, and as she now told 
her that she rode past her while she was begging 
on the street, and that that led to her rescue, 
Sophia could not control her feelings and laughed 
and cried alternately. 

Natalie also was one of the first to visit Eve, 
and with great surprise Eve saw the change in her 
unkind playmate. The distant, unamiable girl 
fell on Eve's neck sobbing. " Oh, Eve, dear 
Eve, forgive me, I treated you so badly and 
you had to suffer so much ! But come to us 
again and you will see how different everything 
will be, and that you can love me now I " 
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• Conrad came to Eve in the same way as Natalie. 
None of his sisters were as delighted at Eve's 
being found as he, for grief and self-reproach 
had given him no rest during all this sad time. 

" Eve, may I come to you also, or do you not 
care to see me?" said Conrad, lingering at the 
door of Eve's room. 

The little one looked somewhat embarrassed* 
and answered : " Why should I not care for you, 
Conrad ?" 

" Because I was so mean to you, that you went 
to Hohenhorst rather than to our house," an- 
swered Conrad. * < But, dear Eve," he continued, 
while his voice trembled, "if you can forgive 
me, do so, I have suffered for my naughtiness ! " 

" I, also, Conrad," said Eve, and tears came 
to her eyes, as she held out her hand i;o Conrad. 
" We will forgive and forget all that, and be bet- 
ter friends than ever, won't we ? " 

The tears now also came to Conrad's eyes, and 
he told Eve why he could not bear to have Hec- 
tor about him, for the dog reminded him of how 
he had teased Eve. He confessed that he borrow- 
ed her Scotch dress from Mrs. Sperber, which 
she had given Pauline, to teach Hector not to 
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obey her. " Oh, it was too mean of me, Eve, 19 
said Conrad, "and I could not bear to see 
Hector." 

" Well, that helped to save me, Conrad " said 
Eve. ." Hector knew me first, or maybe Hein- 
rich would not have believed that I was Eve, and 
we could not lose time in that terrible moment, 
or all would have been lost; and now console 
youself, dear Conrad. We will leave such folly, 
and practise our music diligently. I guess I have 
forgotten everything, and Uncle Bach will be 
angry at my touch, which was not worth much at 
best, and now my fingers are quite stiff." 

When Miss von Maquot came to Eve, she was 
so kind, and spoke such loving words to her, that 
Eve became reconciled with the strict governess, 
and looked into the piercing black eyes without 
fear ; and what Eve could not do during her stay 
at Hohenhorst, she now did, — beg Miss von 
Maquot's pardon for all the care and trouble she 
caused her. 

Count Helldorf and Princess Wallerstein also 
climbed the little stairs to Eve's sick room. 
Pastor and Mrs. Frank came every week. 
Even Annette, the good old woman from Hohen- 
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horst, and August, the groom with the round, 
uhild-like face, begged to see Miss Eve, to tell 
her how anxious they were about her, and how 
glad that she was found. Flowers, toys and 
sweetmeats were sent from all sides, and Hohen- 
horst conservatory furnished fresh plants and 
flowers daily, so that the little sick room looked 
bright and cheerful. One day Sophia brought a 
cage with two small green parrots which always 
delighted Eve. Henrietta gave her a glass with 
gold fishes, and little Lieschen insisted upon 
Eve's keeping her new doll, so that she would 
always have company. 

Eve could not express her thanks for all the love 
that was shown her, and was now very grateful 
for attentions which she had. once considered her 
right. Our little Princess was a different child 
since she returned to her loved ones. Modest 
and humble, as she had never been, she apologized 
for giving trouble. She had a word of thanks 
for every little act of kindness. She was 
satisfied with everything, never complained, 
waited patiently until she was served; and 
regarded the comfort of others before her 
own. She was grateful to any one who was kind 
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to her, and especially to the good Sperber family % 
who nursed her so carefully and patiently. And 
she always sent half of the flowers she received 
to Heinrich's room, whose convalesence she anx- 
iously awaited. She was grieved at Dora's sick- 
ness, which kept her old, faithful friend from her. 
To console her she wrote the most loving letters, 
and promised to go to her as soon as she was 
able. 

" Papa," she said one day, as her father sat 
near her, with a large drawing before him on the 
table, " will you do me a great favor?" 

" Certainly, if I can, my little Eve ! " answered 
the Professor. < < What is it ? " 

"Do you know, papa," said Eve, "while I 
was lying in bed, I thought of all kinds of things. 
You say I shall not leave you again, and I would 
not for anything. But now Dora is sick, would 
you not like to ask Aunt Marie if she will not 
try to live with us again? I believe I was very, 
very naughty toward her when she was with us ; 
not alone to her, but toward every one ; I know it. 
But now Aunt Marie shall have nothing to com- 
plain of. Mrs. Becker's cane has cured this fool- 
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ish little girl ; it hurt very, very bad, papa, and 
was a little too much, but it cured." 

" Do not speak of that time, my dear Eve," 
said the Professor, holding his hand to his eyes. 
" It pains me, I cannot bear to think of what you 
have suffered. Do not say that, you were always 
my good child." 

" No, papa, I will now be your good child ! " 
cried Eve, kissing her father. " But you are 
right, I will not again speak of the time I was 
with those bad people. I will think they appear- 
ed in my delirium ; bi^t no, I dare not forget it 
entirely," she added, " or I would not think of 
Heinrich who saved me, and I will never in all 
my life forget that. If I only knew how to thank 
him, I am puzzling my head to find out. " 

" 1 will attend to that, my little daughter, do 
not let it trouble you," said the Professor. " To 
thank Heinrich is a pleasant duty for me, and 
Count Helldorf has also promised to assist your 
deliverer, and is heartily grateful. We should 
be very thankful to the whole good Sperber 
family for all their kindness, which we can never 
repay." 

" Yes, that is all very nice, papa," said Eve, 
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shaking her head. " Even if you all are veiy 
good to the Sperbers, I am still under obligations 
to them. Haven't I got anything with which to 
show my gratitude ? " 

Eve looked sad that she could think of noth- 
ing. Suddenly she cried: "I have something, 
papa, that belongs to me alone, and with which 
I can show Heinrich how thankful I am. But I 
will not tell until I have spoken to Conrad about 
it, and then I must certainly be well first. Will 
you please send Conrad to me, when you go to 
Bach's to dinner? " 

The Professor promised, and was anxious to 
know of what his little daughter thought. She 
kept it secret, and looked so happy, that her 
father did not ask her what it was. 

Conrad soon came to see what Eve wanted. 
She drew her friend on the sofa next to her, and 
the two held a long and important conversation. 
Conrad then went down the stairs, and Eve 
called to him: "Do you hear, Conrad? Speak 
to your papa about it to-day, and then bring me 
his answer." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AT THE TAILOR'S. 

Several weeks- have passed, and although our 
little patient has left the tailor's dwelling and 
returned to her father's house, we will once more 
enter Master Sperber's work-room, which again 
looks as of old. 

Master Sperber is sitting on his tailor's throne 

(the large table) sewing industriously, surrounded 

by scissors and needles, while his wife is busy in 

the kitchen. The starling is continually talking, 

to make up for the lost time in which he was 

compelled to be quiet. Neither Pauline nor 

Heiurich is in the room. Little Pauline has not 

occupied her little room since Eve was there, for 

a great honor has been conferred upon her. She 

is the nurse and companion of Mrs. Dora Balsam, 

who is once more in her old room in Professor 
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Normann's house, having returned to her dear Eve. 
The old lady is still sick and helpless, for not 
even the joy of seeing her little Princess again 
could cure her. So the care of her was given to 
Pauline, to the satisfaction of both, for Pauline is 
therein the child of her mother, and treats Mrs. 
Balsam with the greatest deference, which Dora 
graciously accepts as her due. 

Instead of carrying papers to the houses, 
morning and evening, Pauline now goes to a 
milliner a few hours each day, to learn to make 
caps and bonnets, fit work for her skilful little 
fingers. During this time others take her place 
at Dora's side. Eve is her dearest guest, and 
stays with her faithful Dora as much as possible. 
The Bach children, from Conrad down to little 
Walter, also visit her, for no one can tell such 
pretty stories as Dora. 

Aunt Marie has taken upon herself the care of 
the household, the Professor and the little Prin- 
cess, and the peace that reigns in the house is 
reflected on her gentle face, especially when her 
eyes rest on Eve. She cannot understand how 
this good, modest, industrious child that loves 
her so dearly, that has a loving word for every 
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one, an apology for every error, can be the same 
spoilt, wilful little girl who was never satisfied, 
and whose vanity made her a very disagreeable 
child. 

But we did not wish to speak of the Professor's 
house, but of Master Sperber's. There the little 
tailor's wife" was sitting at the window with her 
knitting, while her husband made the needle fly, 
and the starling with his head first on one side, 
then on the other, watched the proceedings. 
Mrs. Sperber also looked at her industrious hus- 
band, and a smile spread over her face. 

" Did I not prophesy it, old man? You will 
soon hang the patching-tailor on the wall," she 
said at last. " And why should you continue to 
be one, when you made new clothes in your 
younger years, as well as other people? You 
will see how satisfied they will be with your 
work ! If it is only the coachmen and servants 
of Count Helldorf whose clothes you are mak- 
ing, it will bring a nice sum, and Prince Waller- 
stein will surely let you work for his servants 
also. Then you will soon need an apprentice, 
perhaps two, and a large work-room will be 

necessary, and more room. I will not be able to 
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do without a girl, especially now, as Pauline can- 
not help me, and still — " 

A loud laugh of Master Sperber's interrupted 
the flow of his wife's remarks. " Are you at it 
again, old lady, building castles in the air?" he 
said merrily. " Don't you remember what hap- 
pened to starling, when he was nearly choked 
with the web he spun around himself of your 
cotton ? See ! you are spinning also. I know 
some one else who understands it as well as you, 
yes, even a little better, and that is our revered 
Mrs. Dora Balsam. In her imagination she was 
housekeeper at Hohenhorst, companion to the 
young Countess, and the end came as I prophe- 
sied : she was mighty glad to be with her poor 
little Princess, in her humble home once more. 
That the story would end thus, no one could 
imagine, and you yourself know, mother, how 
we grieved over it. We can rejoice at the good 
luck that has come to us through the misfortunes 
of little Eve, but we must not expect too much. 
And if I, a poor patching-tailor, through the 
kindness of the Count, can make new liveries, 
instead of mending boys' torn pants, I shall be 
very grateful. Our Polly need not work so 
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hard ; as for Heinrich, the good boy's stabs were 
covered with gold by counts and princes, and 
what is better he has his wish gratified, and 
can become a machinist instead of earning his 
bread as porter or servant. I can tell you, 
mother, that my heart bled when I saw the poor 
boy sitting up late at night to read books which 
told of machinery and such things, and what 
pains he took to make the little models that were 
described in those books ! I would have loved 
to give him the means with which to learn the 
thing right : but my goodness ! the m6ney, the 
dear money was wanting on all sides, often for 
the necessities of life." 

" But now he will be a locksmith, old man ! " 
said Mrs. Sperber surprised. " No one spoke of 
a machinist." 

" Oh, you don't understand that, little mother," 
answered Master Sperber. "He is going to a 
mechanics' institute to learn the trade thoroughly, 
so as not to be a common laborer. He must learn 
a trade first, that is one of the terms of the agree- 
ment, and so he is learning that of a locksmith, 
for a machinist must understand that trade. 
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Next year he will go to an institute, as a student 
goes to the university." 

" And he looks so handsome again, our dear 
Heinrich," said Mrs. Sperber with motherly 
pride. •* I cannot blame Miss Eve for loving 
him. She always calls him her brave knight and 
don't know what to do for him. * The best will 
come yet, Heinrich, just wait a little while ! ' she 
said the other day, when she brought him the 
pretty knitted shawl. I cannot imagine what she 
means, but it is all the same. If she was like a 
dear angel before, she is ten times more so now, 
and still she says I must not praise her, or she 
will become vain, and she never wants to be vain 
again." 

The cry of a little child interrupted the con- 
versation, and Mrs. Sperber ran into the next | 
room from whence the sound came. I 

" Our little foster-son is awake, how quietly 
he slept ,"• she said, and came back into the room 
with a pale, but lively, child on- her arm. She 
gave him some milk and bread which the little 
fellow ate with a relish, then she put a clean 
dress on him and sat him near her on a warm 
rug. Starling seemed to wait for this, for he 
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came slowly and solemnly out of his corner 
toward the child and stood before his little play- 
mate, tod performed all his tricks for him, shak- 
ing his head seriously at every word. The boy 
patted the bird's back with his little thin hands, 
but he kept on talking and did not mind it. 
The starling then took first the rug, then the 
child's dress with his bill, and shook and pulled 
them playfully ; the child pulled at the other end, 
and then they laughed and crowed together. Mas- 
ter Sperber and his wife joined in the laugh until 
the little one lost his balance and fell over, and 
the starling sat on his little legs screaming: 
"Proper, proper ! you rogue! wait, you wait! 
bow-wow ! miau ! Princess Eve ! Princess Eve ! " 
These last words he had learned during Eve's 
sickness, for he and Hector had often kept her 
company, and Mr. Starling had learned to love 
little Princess whose name he often called. 

The increase of Master Sperber's family, 
through the little boy who was Eve's companion 
in misery, was very pleasant for the good people, 
as their children could be with them but for a few 
hours at a time, making their home very quiet. 
The child was brought to them by Heiurich, whq 
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provided for it as Eve begged him to, and took 
it from the orphan asylum where it had been 
placed the night Mrs Becker was so unceremo- 
niously awakened from her sleep and taken to 
prison. Its parents could not be found, and so 
Mrs. Becker may not have told an untruth when 
she said that a dying woman gave her the little 
boy to take care of. How she used it, instead of 
caring for it, we have seen, and it was high time 
that it came into different hands, or it would 
surely not have lived long. 

Mrs. Sperber now took such good care of the 
sick child, that it soon became strong and lively. 
Eve loved the little one, and although it reminded 
her of the saddest time of her life she did not 
like to pail with it, for it had been her compan- 
ion with which she had shared her last bit of 
bread. She did not wish to leave it, and her 
father promised to provide for it. The Sperbers 
soon learned to love the orphan, and begged to 
be permitted to adopt it as their son and give it 
their name, for no one knew what its name was. 
So the forsaken child found parents and a home, 
and grew up joyous and merry under the name 
of Gustave Sperber. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



CONCLUSION. 



ONE day there was a notice in the papers, that 
Music Director Bach would give a concert 
at the conservatory. This news was not very 
surprising, for Director Bach gave several con- 
certs every winter, with the assistance of the 
pupils of the conservatory, of which he was 
superintendent and leader. 

It was known, too, on this day the Director 
would bring before the public two of his young- 
est and best pupils ; his own son, and the pretty 
little girl in whose wonderful adventure every 
one took so great an interest. The concert to be 
given for the benefit of the poor boy who rescued 
the little one from the hands of the robbers. 

This was the secret that Eve had kept from 

every one, until Uncle Bach had consented. At 
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first he would not hear of it, for it was against 

his principles to introduce to the public wonder- (j 

ful children whose talents are generally overrated. 

But at last he changed his mind and promised 
his assistance, and full of enthusiasm the practis- 
ing and playing together began, so that after a 
few weeks the Director declared it would be a 
success. 

" Uncle Bach, could not the concert take place 
on my birthday, which is in two weeks ? " said 
Eve. 

44 Yes, certainly, if you wish it, my little 
daughter,*' answered the Director. "But why 
just then ? " 

44 Oh, it is only an idea of mine," said Eve, 
blushing. " I have done so many foolish things 
in this year, that I would like to begin the new 
one with a good act. They say whatever we do 
the first day of a new year, we will do all the 
other days of the year." 

The Director could gratify Eve's wish, and set 
the concert on her birthday. The sale of tickets 
to this entertainment was so great that a few 
days before no seat was to be had, for every one 

vas anxious \q see little Eve, to hear her play, 

• . { 
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and to contribute to the good cause. Eve 
received contributions from different parties, 
which added to the little capital the concert 
brought, so that she was delighted with the suc- 
cess of her plan. 

It was twelve o'clock at noon, and the large 
hall of the conservatory was rapidly filling up 
with an eager audience. There was a friendly 
expression on all the faces, for every one was 
pleased with the appearance of the little girl, as 
also with the expectation of the duet she would 
play with the young violinist. And how many 
familiar faces looked toward Eve ! All the Pro- 
fessor's acquaintances, as well as those of the 
Bach family, were there to hear the two children 
play ; among them first, Prince Wallerstein and 
family; Count Helldorf with daughter and 
cousin. But Hohenhorst had sent other guests ; 
besides Pastor Frank and wife, the old castel- 
lan's wife; the maid, Annette; little August and 
several peasants; among others the good man 
who had taken Eve and her pony out of the 
swamp. 

There were two parties in the hall that awaited 
the beginning of the concert with the greatest 
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interest. On one of the last benches sat our 
modest patching-tailor, with his wife and two 
children. Heinrich had often pasted bills of 
amusements on the walls, and bulletins, but ho 
himself had never been at a concert, and now 
looked as serious as if in a church. He knew 
that his little friends would take part, but he had 
no idea that the proceeds were to go into his 
pocket, for Eve had kept that from him. 

Not far from the Sperber family was a row of 
chairs occupied by very young auditors, who 
could hardly wait for the door at the back of the 
hall to open, and the concert begin. They were 
Bach's children, all but Walter, whom Eve had 
begged to be allowed to come for a while at least. 
The two little ones, Karl and Lieschen, sat 
between their mother and Henrietta, and behaved 
so nicely as to be an example for Anton and 
Marie, who were so excited and restless, that 
Hedwig, who had to sit between them, could not 
quiet them. 

" Count the lights on the chandelier, Anton," 
she said at last, as the lively boy had slid from 
his chair, or drew up his legs, or annoyed those 
sitting before hin* with his elbow. This kept 
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him busy for a while, but then he quarrelled with 
Marie about the number of lights, for she had 
also counted; and they kept on arguing until 
mamma threatened to send hem home, and then 
they could not see Eve and Conrad at all. 

" Oh, mamma, I am so uneasy ! " whispered 
Henrietta to her mother, and looked red with # 
excitement. " If Eve only don't get embarrassed 
at seeing all these people ! And Conrad, if he 
should make a mistake ! " 

"Why should he make mistakes ?" answered 
Mrs: Bach consolingly. "Papa said they both 
do well, and Conrad is not easily put out, we 
know that." 

The Music Director now took his place to direct 
the orchestra, which opened the concert. The 
tones swelled and re-echoed through the large 
hall, and was a pretty introduction for the follow- 
ing performance. A whispering was heard in 
the hall, for the folding-doors at the back of the 
hall opened and Conrad entered with his blond 
friend, Eve Normann. 

Our little Princess looked as pretty as ever. 
She had grown taller during her sickness ; her 
curls were not as long as before, but fell in grace- 
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fill ringlets on her neck. She wore a white dress, 
as plain as those of Henrietta and Hedwig. As 
she modestly entered, blushing at seeing all eyes 
turned to her, she was glad to sit before the piano 
upon which the Director played a sonata as duet 
with her. At first she had to struggle to keep up, 
for the sight of all the people confused her ; but 
when she sat at Uncle Bach's side, and heard the 
dear familiar sounds of the sonata, all embarrass- 
ment disappeared, and she played the piece in a 
masterly manner, with her usual assurance. 

A thunder of applause greeted her, and, 
delighted, Eve arose and looked at the audience. 
She suddenly saw a little boy stand on his chair, 
so as to be above the others, and when all was 
quiet he still clapped his hands and cried aloud, 
" Princess Eve, bravo ! bravo ! " He then sud- 
denly dived down fgain, for a strong hand drew 
him from his high post and made him be quiet, 
amid the laughter of all present. The little en- 
thusiast was Anton Bach, who wanted to show 
Eve his approbation also. Eve could not see 
him from the pianos so he had to get up to be 
seen. Eve also had to laugh at her brave little 
friend and nodded to him from the distance. 
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She then turned to Conrad, who escorted her to 
the piano to play her accompaniment. 

After this came a trio, played by the Director 
and two of his older pupils, followed by several 
pieces by Conrad and Eve. The applause was 
great. At the end they received many flowers, 
and all their friends and acquaintances came to . 
express their admiration and approval. 

Eve was confused at so much honor and praise, 
and clung anxiously to her father's arm. But 
now Princess Sophia and Natalie hurried toward 
her and embraced her lovingly, and at the same 
time the Bach children came. They took her and 
Conrad triumphantly to the carriage which took 
them home, where a merry birthday feast con- 
cluded the great day. 

The first thing Eve did upon coming home, was 
to go to the modest dwelling pf Master Sperber, 
where she found the whole family assembled 
charmed with the beautiful playing of their young 
friend. In a simple, hearty manner she now gave 
her brave knight, as she loved to call Heinrich, 
so large a sum of money tiat he looked at his 
benefactress in amazement, not knowing whether 
he was dreaming or awake. Eve laughed at his 
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surprise, and as she took the brave boy's hard I 

hand in hers, she said, with tears in her eyes, ] 

" Take it, Heinrich. My joy at being able to 
give you this contribution to your future vocation 
is greater than yours. I learned to know how 
hard it is to endure want and privation, and would 
like the one who rescued me from misery to be 
spared such. I am still indebted to you, and 
shall be as long as I live." 

" Wait, wait ! you rogue ! Princess Eve ! 
Princess Eve ! " a voice cried near the little girl, 
who turned around laughing, for she knew the 
voice so well. Now Eve saw to her astonish- 
ment that Mr. Starling was picking at a blue 
satin gaiter with his bill. Mrs. Sperber ran and 
took it from the bird, who had again taken it from 
her sewing-table. We also know this blue 
gaiter, which Eve gave Pauline Jong ago, and 
which she now wanted to cover with dark goods 
for use. 

"Yes, yes, you are right, starling, that you 
make fun of me," said Eve with a sigh. " My 
folly began with these blue gaiters. I did not pay 
attention to it when you ridiculed me at that time. 
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But kind God has overruled all for the best, and 
I hope that He has made a sensible girl of the 
vain little Princess Eve." 



FINIS. 
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